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Manufacturers of Fine Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics and Trimmings 


“4 . 598 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK * also BOSTON * CHICAGO + ATLANTA * LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCI 


Exclusive Manufacturers of all appsoved silk fabrics for Williamsburg Restoration 


Wholesale Exclusively * Consult your Local Decorator 
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it is for the discriminating. It is 





Jacques Bodart furniture is made in limited quantities becatise 
intended for those of certain taste who appreciate and want the unusual, and who demand 


perfection of treatment in design, construction and finish. 
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French Regency 


...at its finest! 













A magnificent group in the 
French tradition, fashioned 


in. beautiful rosewood. 
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ACCESSORIES 


Conway, Alban Inc., 19 E. 62nd St., N. Y. 21 8-3866 
Everett, Charles Ltd. 347 5th Ave., N. Y. 10 2-4201 
Feika Imports, Inc., 1528 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 

Hargri Studios, Inc., 1237A Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

Interiors Import Company, 175 E. 87th St., N. Y. 28 9-7166 
Mottahedeh & Sons, 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10 5-3050 
Skinner, S. P., Co., Inc., 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10 5-8970 


ANTIQUES 


Benthan Ltd., 232 E. 58th St., N. Y. 22 8-3326 
Brown, Sydney, 112 E. 57th St., N. Y. 22 9-4843 
Franklin, Malcolm Inc., 126 E. Delaware Place, Chicago, Ill. 

French & Company, Inc., 210 E. 57th St., N. Y. 22 3-9650 
Garratt, Edward, Inc., 160 East 56th St., N. Y. 22 5-6807 
Gold Dolphin, The, 203 E. 54th St., N. Y¥. 22 9-4087 
Huszagh, Lyman, 112 E. 55th St., N. Y. 22 3-2146 
Lantin and Farhadi, 906 3rd Ave., N. Y. 22 5-8853 
Needham’s Antiques Inc., 143 E. 57th St., N. Y. 2! 5-7493 
Paterson, Charles C., 640 Madison Ave., N. Y J 8-4635 
Symons Galleries, 22 E. 55th St., N. Y. 22 3-3842 
Vernay, Arthur S., Inc., 124 E. 55th St., N. Y. 2: 3-8060 
Wasserman, Otto M., 10 E. 46th St., N. Y. 17 J 2-2560 
Weiss, David E., 863 Third Ave., N. Y. 22 5-1492 


BEDDING 
Beckley, Charles H. Inc., 201 E. 56th St., N. Y. 22 


BLINDS & SHADES 


Holland Shade Co., The, 999 3rd Ave., N. Y. 22 
Midtown Shade & Venetian Blind Co., 307 E. 54th St., N. Y. 22 
Sun-Vertikal Blind Co., P. O. Box 112, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BOOKS 
Lippincott, J. B., Co., East Washington Sq. Phila. 5, Penna. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHINA 


Franciscan Galleries, Helen Sprackling, Director, 45 E. 51st St., N. Y. 22 
9-1460 


FABRICS 


Brunschwig & Fils, Inc., 509 Madison Ave., N. 

Cassen, Henry, 509 Madison Ave., N. -Y. 22 

Cheney Brothers, 509 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 

Clarke, Grace Richey Studio, 410 N. 15th St., McAllen, Texas 

Fortuny, Inc., 509 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 

Greeff Fabrics, Inc., 4 E. 53rd St., N. Y. 22 PL 9-2310 2, 
Hambro House of Design, 17 E. 54th St., N. Y. 22 PL 9-3150 

Henrose, 19 E. 53rd St., N. Y. 22 PL 3-3070 

Hechsinger, Margit Studio, Inc., 672 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 

Jackson, Elbert Textiles, Inc., 211 E. 49th St., N. Y. 17 PL 9-0971 

Jofa, Inc., 45 E. 53rd St., N. Y. 22 PL 5-0500 

Julore, 13 E. 53rd St., N. Y. 22 PL 8-1884 

Kroll, Boris Fabrics, Inc., 515 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 PL 8-1637 

La France Industries, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 18 LA 4-5320 

Lee, A. H., & Sons, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., N. Y. EL 5-1711 54, 
Morley-Fletcher, 315 E. 53rd St., N. Y. 22 PL 8-0535 

Ramsona Fabrics, Ltd., 6 E. 53rd St., N. Y. 22 MU 8-0374 

Scalamandré Silks, Inc., 598 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 PL 9-2070 2nd Cover, 
Scott, Isabel Fabrics, Inc., 17 E. 53rd St., N. Y. 22 PL 3-5128 

Silkar Studios, Inc., 38 E. 57th St., N. Y. 22 PL 9-7252 

Stoffel’s Decorative Fabrics, 598 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 PL 98-1640 

Textileather Corp., 607 Madison Ave., Toledo, Ohio 

Thaibok Fabrics, Ltd., 37 E. 61st St.. N. Y. 21 TE 8-8050 
Tropicraft, 535 Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. DO 2-7092 

Updecor Fabrics, Ltd., 6 E. 53rd St., N. Y. 22 MU 8-0374 

Weavecraft Fabrics, 6 E. 53rd St., N.Y. 22 PL 3-4968 


FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 

Jackson, Edwin, Inc,, 159 BE, 54th St. N.Y. 22 PL, 9-8210 
Jackson, Wm, H., Co,, 8 E. &8th St, N.Y. 17 PL. 3-9400 
Ye Olde Mantel Shoppe, $27 BE. 48th St, N.Y. 17 PL 


> 
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FLOOR COVERINGS 


Adamo Co., 1140 E. 11th St., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 130 
deQuintal, Inc., 1 E. 53rd St., N. Y. 22 PL 3-6066 100 
Floor Covering Asso., Inc., The, 400 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 WI 2-8228 117 
Gotham Carpet Co., Inc., 515 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 PL 9-3388 101 
Huffman-Boyle Co., Inc., 149 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 MU 9-5050 52 
Kent-Costikyan, Inc., 307 E. 63rd St., N. Y. 21 TE 8-3120 103 
Manges, Simon & Sons, 575 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 MU 8-7700 28 
Paramount Carpet Co., Inc., 1 E. 28th St., N. Y. 16 MU 3-9850 50 
Robbins Bros., Inc., 281 5th Ave., N. Y. 16 MU 9-3612 23 
Vogue Carpets Corp., 17 E. 53rd St., N. Y. 22 PL 9-1990 124 
V’Soske, Inc., 301 Scribner Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 143 
FURNITURE 


Albano Co., Inc., 309 E. 46th St., N. Y. 17 PL 5-3273 24 
Angelo Romano Ltd., 236 E. 59th St., N. Y. 22 PL 5-3163 128 
PL 5-7703 130, 144 


Baker Furniture Inc., 385 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 


Barclay Square Furniture Co., Inc., 227 E. 56th St., N. Y. 22 PL 9-4686 115 
Barra Upholstery, 409 E. 70th St., N. Y. 21 RE 7-0054 111 
Ben-Ari, Seth, 203 E. 49th St., N. Y. 22 PL 3-7905 107 
Bernhard & Hayes, Inc., 128 E. 54th St., N. Y. 22 PL 3-0728 109 
Bethlehem Furniture Mfg. Corp., 2 Park Ave., N. Y. 16 LE 2-7499 + 
Bodart, Jacques, Inc., 385 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 EL 5-6839 1, 130 
Bourke Furniture Co., 227 E. 56th St., N. Y. 22 PL 9-4557 130 
Bradley, The D. R. Co., 22 East 49th St., N. Y. 17 PL 9-5151 36 
Brunovan, Inc., 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 EL 5-2267, 11 
Casaragi Furniture Co., 323 E. 65th St., N. Y. 21 TR 9-3290 49 
Cassard Romano Co., Inc., 305 E. 63rd St., N. Y. 21 TE 8-0410 114 
Charak Furniture Co., 444 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 EL 5-5045 Back Cover 


Colombo, Leopold & Bro., Inc., 327-329 E. 34th St., N. Y. 16 MU 5-3975 105 


Crown & Colony, Inc., 224 E. 57th St., N. Y. 22 PL 9-4886 116 
DeGaal & Walker, Inc., 305 E. 63rd St., N. Y. 21 TE 8-3050 131 
Devon Shops, Inc., 32 E. 21st St., N. Y. 10 AL 4-2662 101 
Fabry Asso., Inc., 6-8 E. 53rd St., N. Y. 22 PL 3-8931 123 
Fine Arts Furniture, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich. 131 
Fuldner Furniture, Inc., 308 E. 59th St., N. Y. 22 MU 8-9390 122 
Ginsberg, Joseph W., 37-39 East 21st St., N. Y. 10 AL 4-6289 125 
Grand Rapids Bookcase & Chair Co., Hastings, Mich. 133 
Grosfeld House, Inc., 215 E. 58th St., N. Y. 22 EL 5-3227 15 
Hamilton, Charles, 18 E. 50th St., N. Y. 22 PL 9-2235 102 
Hitchcock Chair Co., Riverton, Conn. 134 
Hofstatter’s Sons, Inc., 601 5th Ave., N. Y. 17 PL 5-7192 112 
Imperial Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 134 
Interiors for Living, 1147 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IIl. 135 
Irwin, Robert W., Co., Fulton & Sumner Streets, Grand Rapids, Mich. 135 
Johnson Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 138 
Kittinger Co., Inc., 1893 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo 7, N. Y. 138 
Knapp & Tubbs, Inc., 6-187 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. DE 7-7144 40 
Margarethe Inc., 175 E. 87th St., N. Y. 28 EN 9-7166 41 
Maslow-Freen Cabinet Craftsmen, Inc., 20 W. 20th St., N. Y. 11 OR 5-6110 108 
Meldan Company, Inc., 328 E. 53rd St., N. Y. 22 MU 8-1933 37 
Meyer-Gunther-Martini, Inc., 511 E. 72nd St., N. Y. 21 RE 4-0878 7 
Meyers, Harry, Company, 18 E. 50th St., N. Y. 22 EL 5-3979 16 
Miller, Herman Furniture Co., Zeeland, Mich. 140 
Modern Designs, Inc., 137 E. 25th St., N. Y. 10 OR 9-4724 126 
Modern Manor, 45 W. 33rd St., N. Y. 1 BR 9-1897 117 
Mueller Furniture Co., 600 Monroe N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. (Dept. A) 35, 140 
Natale & Sons, 550 5th Ave., N. Y. 19 PL 7-5380 53 
New York Chair & Furniture Co., 331 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10 GR 3-1060 124 
Nieswand & Son, Inc., 203 E. 49th St., N. Y. 22 PL 3-7905 107 
Pashayan, Edward & Co., Inc., 320 E. 65th St., N. Y. 21 TR 9-4421 90 
R. L. S. Shops, Inc., 127 E. 60th St., N. Y. 21 TE 8-7943 103 
Saginaw Furniture Shops, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, IIl. 27 
Scalia, John, Inc., 410 E. 54th St., N. Y. 22 MU 8-3075 113 
Schmieg & Kotzian, 521 E. 72nd St., N. Y. 21 BU 8-8165 110 
Sherrill Furniture Corp., 201 E. 56th St., N. Y. 22 PL 9-4469 31 
Shuff Furniture Co., Inc., 881 Broadway, N. Y. 3 SP 7-4040 100 
Singer, M. & Sons, 32-38 E. 19th St., N. Y. 3 AL 4-4612 921 
Sligh Furniture Co., 1661 Monroe Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 141 
Stich], A. H. Furniture Co., 28 W. 20th St., N. Y. 11 CH 3-5000 121 
Stuart, John, Inc., 474 4th Ave., N. Y. 16 OR 9-1200 89 
Swedish Modern, Inc., 675 5th Ave., N. Y. 22 MU 8-9360 91 
Veit, Clarence, Inc., 175 E. 87th St., N. Y. 28 EN 9-7166 41 


Wheelwright, Richard, Inc., 227 E. 56th St., N. Y. 22 PL 8-2750 3rd Cover 
Widdicomb Furniture Co., The, 385 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 MU 8-9357 18, 143 
Willow & Reed Art Work Mfg. Co., 1 Park Ave., N. Y. 16 MU 5-9664 104 
Windermere Furniture Shop, 24-34 University Place, N. Y. 3 OR 4-0345 119 
Wood & Hogan, Inc., 385 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 EL 5-1335 42 
Woodard, Lee L., Sons, 1 Park Ave., N. Y. 16 MU 5-0297 43 
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LAMPS AND LIGHTING 

Art Lamp Corp. (Almco) 1433 So. Wabash, Chicago, Illinois 

Crest Co., The, 1020 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. MO 6-5011 
Finland House, (Finnish-American Trading Corp.) 41 E. 50th St., N. Y. 22 


PL 9-1160 
Hanson, Paul Company, Inc., 15 E. 26th St., N. Y. 10 MU 3-9814 
Hansen Lamps, 978 Ist Ave., N. Y. 22 PL 9-4932 


Lightolier Co., The, 11 E. 36th St., N. Y. 16 


Nesle, A. R. & Co., 151 E. 57th St., N. Y. 22 PL 5-0515 
Winston, Charles J. & Co., 41 E. 53rd St., N. Y. 22 PL 3-3612 
LEATHER 

Adams Leathers Inc., 530 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 PL 9-7303 
Froelich Leather Craft Co., 43 W. 16th St., N. Y. 11 CH 3-1585 
MIRRORS 

Abbott Glass Company, 156 E. 120th St., N. Y. 35 AT 9-7500 
Friedman Mirror & Glass Co., 112 W. 21st St., N. Y. 10 WA 4-7050 
Gail Glass & Mirror Co., 994 2nd Ave., N. Y. 22 PL 3-1610 
Harriton Carved Glass, 511 E. 72nd St., N. Y. 21 RH 4-4720 
Milch, D. & Son, Inc., 238 E. 44th St., N. Y. 17 MU 2-1360 
Newcomb, F. J., Company, Inc., 208 E. 52nd St., N. Y. 22 EL 5-3174 
New Era Glass Co., Inc., 315 East 47th St., N. Y. 17 EL 5-6696 
Schwartz, I. Glass & Mirror Co., 412 E. 59th St., N. Y. 22 PL 9-7866 


NATIONAL HOME FURNISHINGS SHOW 
National Home Furnishing Show, 134 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 16 


PAINT 
Martin-Senour Co., 2520 S. Quarry St., Chicago 8, IIl. 


PICTURES AND FRAMES 

Jarnow & Co., Inc., 43—02 37th St., Long Island City, N. Y. 

Lee, Armand, 829 N. Wells St., Chicago, Il. 

Saxon & Clemens, 64 E. 55th St., N. Y. 22 PL 9-5791 
Victorius, Paul V., 1413 W. Main St., Charlottesville, Va. 


SCULPTURE 
Sculpture-in-Replica, Studio 731-E, 4354 S. Oakenwald, Chicago 15, Il. 


SERVICES 
Allied Board of Trade, Inc., 350 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 MU 2-4372 
N. Y. Decorator's Shopping Service Co., 558 Madison Ave., N. Y. 21 

PL 3-3108 
TRIMMINGS 
Maag, Edward Corp., 46 W. 23rd St., N. Y. 10 OR 5-3530 
Standard Trimming Corp., 927 3rd Ave., N. Y. 22 PL 5-3034 


WALLPAPER 


Bassett & Vollum, Inc., 161 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, III. Superior 7-4388 


Bowen, Louis E., Inc., 509 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 PL 9-7989 
Diament, A. L., 34 E. 53rd St., N. Y. 22 PL 3-5455 
Fine Arts Wallpaper Co., Inc., 575 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 PL 3-7543 
Galligan, Wm. J., Inc., 40 E. 49th St., N. Y. 17 PL 9-1600 
Jacobs, A. H., Company, 509 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 PL 5-6585 
Jones & Erwin, Inc., 15 E. 57th St., N. Y. 22 PL 9-3706 
Laverne Originals, 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10 MU 3-7356 
Lloyd, W. H. S., 16 E. 52nd St., N. Y. 22 PL 8-1085 
McClelland, Nancy, Inc., 15 E. 57th St., N. Y. 22 PL 3-8376 
Owen, Margaret, Inc., 515 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 EL 5-1672 
Owen, Wilton E., Inc., 515 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 PL 9-1490 


Remien & Kuhnert Co, 63 W. Grand, Chicago, II. 
Renverne Corp., 515 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 PL 3-0956 
United Wallpaper (Varlar) Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 
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finland house 


FINNISH-AMERICAN TRADING CORPORATION 


41 EAST 50th STREET NEW YORK 22 
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A collection of hand 
prints on silk, linen 
or cotton, in the 


contemporary idiom. 
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Now on Exhibit at Grosfeld House 
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Fifty-twe Distir guished Snteniots 


Traditional, Contemporary, Modern 
by Eminent Designers 
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French Provincial Living Room by Melanie Kahane 





Ai osfelic Ailous € GIVES NEW STATURE TO THE ART OF INTERIOR DESIGN 


...for at Grosfeld House, leading decorator-designers have done more than create new and imaginative interiors... they 
have collaborated with Grosfeld House in the design of hundreds of pieces of new furniture in every period, for every room! 
You must see:these designer-originations...each hand-crafted with consummate skill...each displayed in idea-filled, trend- 
setting interiors at Grosfeld House. 


A COMPREHENSIVE DISPLAY OF MODERN, Four distinctly different interpretations of Modern in unusual 
woods and refreshing finishes, by four of the world’s foremost exponents of Modern design. 


Send for brochure showing the new Grosfeld House furniture photographed in the rooms on exhibit at Grosfeld House. 


Firth of England Carpeting 


manage rk Cirosfeld House 


215 EAST 58th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
CHICAGO: 666 N. WABASH AVE. ¢ LOS ANGELES: 207 N, VERMONT AVE. 








Only "PATINA-TONE can reflect the full stnleias of fine 
selected rare wands 


Harry Meyers Ce. 


MANUFACTURERS OF DISTINGUISHED FURNITURE 
aa aa 18 EAST 50th ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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OME HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE 1951 A.LD. TRADE EXHIBIT 


A brief review, in this issue, of some of the outstanding products and services 


dramatized at the exhibit ... 


WITHOUT LEAVING HOME... 


Assembling complete data, samples, and 
photegraphs of the ingredients you need 
to complete your jobs is the task N. Y. 
Decrator’s Shopping Service Co., 558 
Madison Avenue, New York, has outlined 
for itself. This is a time- and money- 
saving operation which will act quickly 
enough (usually within twenty-four 
heurs), to prevent your client from losing 
interest or patience with long-range 
searchings as you would have te do them 
yourself from outside the New York area. 
There are basic contracts to cover every 
conceivable type of service needed, from 
the every-day need to the occasional re- 
quest. Write to the address above for a 
brochure which will outline the simple- 
to-you procedure. 


TRIMMINGS AT WORK 


Whatever saves time, money, and temper 
for the busy interior designer has—in our 
opinion— great merit. And Consolidated 
Trimming Corporation, 27 West 23rd 
Street, in New York, has come up with a 
scheme to do all three. What you need 
is their new C. D. line of decorative 
trimmings anticipated especially for a 
variety of your needs, and comprehensive 
in style and color-effect. Then, as they 
design additional styles these are sent to 
you automatically so that you have ready 
to show your client at all times a complete 
index of trimmings in stock for immediate 
delivery by this firm. Cost to you?—a 
mere twenty dollars for the entire sample 
line. If, upon receipt, you have any 
doubts as to its usefulness to you, you 
may return it for full credit—an ex- 
tremely fair as well as useful innovation 
in the field of fine trimmings. 


FOR CASUAL FLOORS 


A showing by California Cotton Mills, 
1091 Kennedy Street, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, introduced new colors in this line 
of linen broadlooms, linens woven, and 
linen rounds and ovals. Textures are bas- 
ket-weave, braids, hard-twist loops, and 
shaggy wool long-pile tufts on a natural 
heavy-linen back. These are indicated for 
casual, carefree floor coverings, for 
authentic Early American rooms for 
dashes of color in any mood, 


MODERN, SUPER-ADAPTABLE 


You can build an entire room setting with 
Oakmasters modern, as proved by Grand 
Rapids Bookcase and Chair Co., Hast- 
ings, Michigan, in their living-dining- 
room display worked in fresh, cool green 
accents. This furniture is versatile, may 
be purchased in beginning doses for the 
just-furnishing client, can later be 
shuffled to another room, another use— 
looking just as handsome. Newest addi- 
tions to the entire-room collection at the 
show were an L-shaped cocktail table 
(used in duo in a variety of ways), a step- 
commode-tea-table, and a game table that 
opens to 72” by 36” for dining. Chairs 
were cane-backed, and upholstered pieces 
neatly tailored to key with other simple- 
contemporary items. 


HITCHCOCK FACTORY 
REOPENED 


It was almost as though the talented 
Lambert Hitchcock had returned upon 
the scene at the exhibit of The Hitchceck 
Chair Co., of Riverton, Connecticut, so 
authentic-in-every-detail are the repro- 
ductions made by his original old factory 
recently reopened for the manufacture 
of chairs, settler benches, and mirrors— 
all beautifully stencilled—ever black, 
antique maple, and antique mahogany 
finishes. Bearing the registered Lambert 
Hitchcock nameplate warranty—the mir- 
rors backed humorously with his offer of 
employment for young gentlemen who 
disdained ‘ardent spirits’, the chairs 
seated with genuine rush, the benches in 
wood or rush—each is decorated via a 
whole series of hand-cut stencils, a tech- 
nique necessary to produce the color 
shadings typical of the originals. This 
firm is equipped to drop-ship for your 
convenience. Write to them for descrip- 
tive literature and a price list. 


IN THE TEMPO OF 
TRADITIONAL 


Gracious and traditional—that was the 
display of Bourke Furniture Co., 420 
Madison Avenue, New York—even as is 
their entire collection. A Regency sofa 
table gave example of their superb work- 
manship, thanks to its wide satinwood 
and narrow holly inlays. A Regency 
cabinet in mahogany with grille front 
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for those who couldn’t attend in person. 


doors, and two shelves above (one mirror- 
backed), featured a series of false leather 
books—handsome pretense. And, a ma- 
hogany Georgian corner cabinet with fine 
crotch doors had its top richly fabric- 
lined, glass-shelved, and _ lit-from-within 
to point up pretty interior possessions of 
your favorite client. 


MANY GEMS IN ONE VISIT 


It was an all-at-one-stop story with the 
Julore booth, even as it is at their New 
York showroom—13 East 53rd Street. 
Floor covering news was the hand-woven- 
in-the-islands sisal made to any rug size 
(using 12” and 18” squares) in checker- 
board, plain, or geometric-design manner. 
Colors are fresh, vivid, or neutral—de- 
pending on your requirements—make ex- 
tremely smart backgrounds in wall-to- 
wall use, are additionally “geod buys” 
because they needn’t be lined. The latest 
in their fabric-wallpaper story was that 
of two new coordinated designs—worked 
in both mediums. Two moderns, “Mo- 
saic’” and “Bird and Tree” rate a look 
as designs that lend excitement to the 
contemporary setting plans. 


FILLIP OF FRENCH DINING 


Dining in the gracious French Provincial 
manner was the theme of Jacques Bodart, 
Inc., of 385 Madison Avenue, in New 
York. Chairs in antique white and gold 
pointed up the rich tones of the antique 
walnut finishes on dining table and 
serving pieces. A new piece in the latter 
classification was their drop-leaf server 
with plant container in back, a cabinet 
capable of typical storage or bar uses 
Another new item: an oversized Louis 
XV console with cabriole legs and pied 
de biche feet. 


SCENICS AND TO-ORDER 


A fine old family firm—originated in 
1874—is Remien & Kuhnert Co., 63 
West Grand Avenue, Chicago, specialists 
in three comprehensive lines of modern 
wallpapers that run the gamut as to pat- 
terns, colors, types, and prices. Their 
latest addition to a popular line of 
scenics (“Old Williamsburg”, “Missis- 
sippi’, and “Oriental Fantasy”), is the 
romantic-colorful “Calypse”, a wall and 
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¢ Old World Craftsmanship at its finest is portrayed in these 





* Tables by Singer Cabinet Shops Inc. 











¢ Decorators and dealers 
realize the value of good design. 
When combined with 
superb construction 

and flawless execution, 

they know that here indeed is 
furniture at its best. 

They know too that 

M. Sincer & Sons 

has been designing and 
making furniture 





of this excellent calibre 


for the past sixty-five years. 


Decorators and dealers are cordiall y invited 


M. Singer & Sons 


32-38 EAST 19 STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


e IN CHICAGO; MERCHANDISE MART SPACE 619 
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DALLAS 


Bacon-Perry Inc. 
XTILES INC. 2508 Maple Ave. 


2\i EAST 49 ST.,N.Y.17,.N.Y. 
PLAZA 9-097 1 


LOS ANGELES 
Boyer-Brown Inc. 


8800 Beverly Blvd. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Boyer-Brown Inc. 
1300 Pacific Ave. 








FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT FROM NEW YORK 


ADMIRATION 


Scottish Chenille Broadloom 


 { 


ith its all-wool surface of East Indian and Scottish yarns, with the same 
heavy wool back and close construction, this largest selling quality broad- 
loom is here in New York, for immediate shipment in any length. Note the stock. 


Color 9’ Width 12’ Width 15’ Width 18’ Width 
. 101—Beige Stock Stock Stock Stock 
. 102—Grey Stock Stock Stock Stock 

. 103—Soft Rose Stock Stock Stock Not Made 

. 104—Soft Blue Not Made Stock Stock Not Made 
. 105—Aqua Green Stock Stock Stock June 
No. 107—Bottle Green Stock Stock Stock Stock 
. 108—Grass Green Not Made Stock Stock Stock 


Sample set of all seven colors in 8” x 8” . . . only $5.25 


SPECIAL ORDER 
CUSTOM CHENILLES 


Made by Templeton in Scotland to your own colors and sizes, with shipment 
from New York in three months. The 100% fine wools are dyed first, then 
woven. Any color, any seamless size. No limitations, no waste. 


Lomond, Clyde, Gibraltar and Spartan, all 


New Qualities: of the same pile height as Admiration 
. Splendour Tufted, Sterling, Luxura and 
Old Favor ites : Paragon,made as before withextra thick pile 


12” x 12” sample of each quality . . . only $1.75 each 


Look for the tan-specked, brown wool back. It's TEMPLETON’s, the decorator’s Chenille 


JAMES TEMPLETON & CO., LTD., GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 


The oldest name in Chenille—Famous for 112 years 


ROBBINS BROTHERS, INC., 281 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 


Sole U. S. Agents 
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A Regency book cabinet 


in hand finished mahogany Brass ratite and gallery. 


THE ALBANO [OMPANY. Inc. 





NEW YORK SHOWROOM: 309 E. 46th St 
FACTORY: 549-555 W. 54th St. 


Quality for over half a Century 








Navigare ae 


Ships that live in history re-created on 
hand printed linen. In a choice of four colors. 
Blue, red, brown, green. Fifty-two inches wide. 


A Swedish import exclusive at 


[Hambro House of | Design 


17 East 54th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 


8800 BEVERLY BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 
664 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
159 OTTAWA AVENUE N.W., GRAND RAPIDS 
445 POWELL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
2622 CEDAR SPRINGS, DALLAS 

420 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Continued from page 17 
dado pattern with natives, 


maps, and palm trees—spiced with the 


complete 


charm of the Indies. It is just one of an 
diversified line that holds 
promise for any setting you have in mind. 


extremely 


And—they do superb special-order work! 


FABULOUS FORTUNY PRINTS 


The factories of Mariano Fortuny, genius 
who devised the secret processes by which 
the magnificent Fortuny prints are made, 
have been turned over to Elsie McNeill, 
who has been—for twenty-five years— 
agent for these fabrics in this country. 
Operations abroad will continue to be 
carried out by Mr. Fortuny’s disciples, 
artists who have been trained from youth 
in the rich artistry of these timeless de- 
signs. The new firm name, at the same 
address—509 Madison Avenue in New 
York—is Fortuny, Inc. 


FABRICS THROUGH THE 
AGES... 


Eighteenth-century to modern was the 
theme of the beautiful display by Scala- 
mandré Silks, Inc., 598 Madison Avenue, 
in New York. The range flowed from 
Italian imports—all-silk velvets, all-silk 
taffetas, and a sumptuous silk lampas—to 
more contemporary weaves, partial hint 
of the fabulous array of lovely fabrics at 
this address. 


BEAUTIFULLY—BY HAND 


Represented at the very first A.I.D. ex- 
hibit, 


again a center of interest at this year’s 


Margit Hochsinger Studio was 
show. Their embroideries, needlepoint, 
and quiltings—designed to special order 
for your most particular clients—were 
displayed (partially), in a booth alive 
with color, texture, and design excitement 
for the traditionally lovely home. Check 
with them at 672 Rush Street, Chicago, 
for your custom hand-work, even for 


some less expensive machine things. 


BEAUTIFUL, RESTRAINED 
MODERN 

A distinctive dining-room group which 
captured much attention was that of the 
Imperial Furniture Company, of Grand 
Rapids, 


Broadway Avenue. Lines are sleck and 


Michigan—showroom at 1640 
easy to live with, woods feature the 
lovely Sahara Mahogany (as at the 
show), are also available in cordovan. 
Buffet has cane doors and brass finished 
handles: 


graceful V-limb: and such extras as their 


leg on table and chairs is a 


flip-top table (a 36” square unfolding to 


26 


72” by 36”), were highlighted too. This 
firm also excels in traditional occasional 
pieces, and in French Provincial items as 
well as in this contemporary line for every 
room in the house. 


ENTIRE-ROOM INGREDIENTS 


A coordinated set-up that bodes efficiency 
and happy combinations for every room 
from which an interior is created, is that 
of Interiors For Living, 1147 Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago. At the show Inez 
Croom’s “Fresco” papers backdropped 
the scene; Hart Mirror Plate Co. pro- 
vided the reflections; Odien Hughes of- 
fered her sculpture, accessories, and orig- 
inal art work; Mercek Furniture Co. was 
responsible for a radio-black marble- 
topped server; Mitchell-David Co., Inc., 
showed handsome fabrics; Silvestri Art 
Mfg. Co., Inc., provided the wrought 
iron folding screen and lamps done in 
gold; Trend Floorcoverings, Inc., be- 
decked the floor; and Wells Furniture 
Makers, Inc., came up with a trundle 
bed that seems the answer in any one- 
room apartment set-up. 


HAND-WORK, IMPORTED 
Traditional and beautiful for the room 
of distinction: the hand-blocked wool 
tapestries, hand-needlepoint and hand- 
crewel embroideries on display at the 
booth of Arthur H. Lee & Sons. The 
epitome of gracious living, this line of 
imported, hand-made-to-your-order fab- 
rics and needlepoint floor coverings may 
be seen at their New York showroom— 
501 Madison Avenue. 


SPICE FOR FABRICS 

A fabric-trimming line which caused 
many an interested eye was that by Ed- 
ward Maag Corporation, 46 West 23rd 
Street, in New York. Decorative textiles 
—both traditional and modern — are 
made to order by this firm. Their fabrics 
run the gamut of taffetas, satins, damasks, 
and textures in wide and wonderful color 
ranges; their trimmings are keyed to en- 
hance the fabric beauties, are also as-you- 
need-them. 


BEAUTIFUL NEW TRADI- 
TIONAL 


Robert W. Irwin Company introduced— 
to the delight of many—a complete new 
line, their “Eighteenth-Century Conti- 
nental” group incorporating Italian, 
French, and English pieces of the late 
18- and early 19th-centuries. Finishes 
are three over the finest of mahogany: 
antique fruitwood, sunfade, and mahog- 


any. About fifty pieces in all, tables have 


your choice of wood or maple tops, 
craftsmanship is tops! Space limitations 
keep us from going into detail about this 
truly exciting new line. Your best bet is 
to pay them an in-person visit at 305 
East 63rd Street, in New York, or at 
several other addresses around the coun- 
try. 


FOR A PRETTY GIRL: CASUAL 


Catering to the heart of every young (or 
young-in-spirit), girl at the exhibit was 
the display by Sligh Furniture of Waters 
Exhibition Building, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan. Against a background of carnation 
pink with white and black accents, they 
set forth a girl’s bedroom with their func- 
tional, all-beige-gray finish on oak ’Cross 
Country casual furniture. Storage-setting 
units were topped with cushions for extra 
guests to lounge upon: cane-ends pointed 
up the fine lines of the day bed: through- 
out the story was one of smart simplicity, 
handsomely manufactured. 


RICH AND ANTIQUE 


Arthur S. Vernay, Inc., of 124 East 55th 
Street, in New York, was represented 
graciously—and _ typically—by a writing 
desk in satinwood, circa 1780, and a 
magnificent pair of Sheraton satinwood 
chairs. Their forte, as you know, is early 
English furniture, fine porcelains and 
silver, fine period panelled 
rooms, etc.—an excellent source for the 
old and the rare. 


interiors, 


THE BEDROOM BEAUTIFUL 
Baker Furniture, Inc., of 10 Milling 
Road, Holland, Michigan (shown in New 
York at The Manor House, 385 Madison 
Avenue), exhibited a bed-sitting-room, 
featuring their Palladian grouping, which 
was quietly elegant. The desk might have 
doubled, situated differently, as a dress- 
ing table; round night tables (used oc- 
casionally elsewhere) stress superlative 
storage; and a new slipper chair hugged 
the floor catering to today’s nearer-my- 
floor-to-thee trend. 


SILKS FROM SIAM 


For the most lush of your jobs: the new 
“Peng”, an all-silk handwoven in Siam 
for Thaibok Fabrics, Ltd., 37 East 61st 
Street, in New York. Rich and heavy 
enough for upholstery, it comes in such 
lovely hues as mauve, lime-yellow, tur- 
quoise, flame, and many others. At fifteen 
dollars the yard retail, 40” wide, this is 
as good a buy as it is good to look at, 
luxurious to touch, A full set of samples 


will be sent at your request. 


Continued on page 34 
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A Decorator’s Dream... 


designed for sales! 


agqinawd ELEGANT 
NEW 72" 
GEORGIAN 

BREAKFRONT 


Fast, steady sales for you—ready ac- 
ceptance by your customers . . . that’s 
the assured future of this magnificent new 
72” Georgian Breakfront. Truly a deco- 
rator’s dream—this Saginaw masterpiece 
in Knotty Pine or all Genuine Mahogany 
is unsurpassed in classic beauty, authentic 
styling, and dollar-for-dollar value. With- 
out a doubt, it’s the finest, the lowest priced 
72” quality breakfront on the market to- 
day! Place your order now for immediate 
shipment. 
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No. D454 GEORGIAN BREAKFRONT 
72” x 82%2”—One Piece Crown 
Glass. Knotty Pine. Hand Tooled 


Antique Genuine Green Leather 
Writing Desk. 



































(PRICED TO RETAIL 
UNDER $600) ALSO AVAILABLE IN GENUINE MAHOGANY 
No. D453 GEORGIAN BREAKFRONT 


Display Rooms and Executive Offices 
666 Lake Shore Drive @ Chicago 11, Illinois 
37 YEARS OF BB FINE FURNITURE CRAFTSMANSHIP 


FURNITURE SHOPS 


CC CMC CNC ANIC IDI CCN CSC SECON OI CLC CCIE CCI ICE CTC, 


MES 


Complete Catalog on America’s Largest Line of Breakfronts 
Available on Request. Write Today. 
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debutantes again...... 
after 98 years 























Our original debut dates back to 1853. But at the recent opening of our new 
showroom, the admiring ‘‘oohs"’ and ‘“‘ahs"’ of decorators practically brought 
a blush to our weatherbeaten cheeks. The response delighted us especially 
because our showroom definitely is dedicated to you. For example, you will 
find a pleasant conference room where you can retreat from the busy show- 
room to talk in privacy with important clients. There is a telephone-equipped 
desk for your use. Everything is new—everything planned for your comfort and 


convenience. 
Presenting one of America’s largest floor covering displays 
... air conditioned and easily reached .. . the new Manges 
showroom is already becoming known as the town’s 
smartest meeting place for decorators. You are cordially 
invited to make it your headquarters, whether you are 
located in or out of New York. 


SIMON MANGES & SON 


‘'NKRCOoOR PGR A TT S DO 


Carpets Exclusively To The Decorator 


575 Mapison AVENUE, NEW York 22, NY. 


Far West Representative: Gulf Coast Representative: 
CHARLES H. JOHNSTONE THE RODGERS COMPANY 


131 No. Robertson Bivd. 251 Post Street 3017 Fairmount 
Los Angeles 36, Col. Son Francisco 8, Col. Dollos 4, Texas 
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DEERING Davis 


chest units as 
two night tables on legs 





chest of drawers 





chest units set 
side by side without legs 


DD multiple chest 








In the D D MULTIPLE CHEST... one of a series of new 
designs... DEERING DAVIS has dynamically blended sensible 
utility and beauty. You are invited to see the complete 

line of this outstanding designer on the fourth floor. 


Deering Davis Designs are manufactured and sold by 


HERR =~ 


201 East 56th Street * New York 22, N. Y. 


DEERING DAVIS DESIGNS, INC. - Howard and Mistletoe Streets + San Antonio 
LOUISE LEA WRIGHT » 7015 2nd Unit, Sante Fe Building + Dallas 

DEREK M. FAIRMAN + 445 Powell Street + San Francisce 

BERNSTEIN AND LEAF + 1325 Connecticut Avenue + Washington, D. C. 
BLANCHE MARTIN & ASSOCIATES + 109 East Oak Street + Chicage 
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*From the drawing boards of some of the most 
gifted designers, both here and abroad. 
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Utterly smart and trend-wise is our new collection 
of Decorator Lamps, on which we have been 

at work for more than a year. Distinguished and 
opulent obelisks with muted overtones... Regency 
figure lamps in. mottled black and gold... Georgian 
urns with crystal pendants...tall columns with 
decoration that hints of the Far East and hence 

at home in either modern or pervod rooms. 
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interiors...in such variety that penthouse or 

ranch house can both be dealt with. Most modestly priced 

for lamps of such distinction, they list from $67.50 to $150. 
Conveniently arranged in related series... for your early 

inspection—at our Decorator Galleries at 11 East 36th Street, 

New York...as well as at 1267 Merchandise Mart, Chicago— 

and at 12th and Folsom, San Francisco. 
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RAIN ON THE WALLS 

Proof positive of the washability of Varlar 
(a division of United Wallpaper, Inc.,), 
was expressed dynamically by a shower- 
effect pounding continuously on one of the 
new patterns, a colorful fish arrangement 
that caught the eye as the water swooped 
over its impervious surface. There were 
thirty-one new designs in all, each an 
enduring-beauty story, with maintenance 
kept to a minimum because of its stain- 
proof qualities. This line should be re- 
membered for all rooms where good de- 
sign at low upkeep is desired. The ad- 
dress: Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 


DISCRIMINATING ANTIQUES 


A wealth of fine old things were displayed 
by Malcolm Franklin, Inc., 126 East 
Delaware Place, Chicago—a Regency 
game-table, writing-desk, with sewing- 
box pull-out, circa 1810 an amazing all- 
in-one; a Sheraton rosewood tea poy, 
circa 1790; Barr Flight Barr china dessert 
set, impressed; and a variety of other 
valuables typical of their shop where only 
the finest of antiques are carried. Over- 
looking all—hand-carved Irish guards in 
full color, an interest-catching trade mark 


with this firm. 


THE FINEST OF MATERIALS 


Upholstered furniture is only as good as 
the ingredients that go into its making. 
Such is the creed of Mueller Furniture 
Co., 600 Monroe Avenue, N.W., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, whose display featured 
several of their beautifully-tailored up- 
holstered pieces. A small tub-chair stood 
on the V-limb leg, had a unique button 
tuft and proportions that would make 
it “at home” anywhere. Sectionals shown 
were modern: they have traditionals too. 
In all, this booth served to hint at the 
custom upholstery units which you may 


order through this excellent source. 


PINK FOR YOUR WALLS 


Visitors to the A.I1.D. Trade Exhibit were 
treated to a preview of three hand- 
screened papers to be available at Wilton 
E. Owen, Inc., 515 Madison Avenue, 
New York, in 2 month or two. The docu- 
ments are “Putnam House” and “Clinton 
House”’—both symmetrical in the manner 
of days gone by. Then, for the fresh- 
spring-bouquet type, there will be 
“Louise”, a half-drop of the flower clus- 
ters on several grounds: soft yellow, blue- 
green, and white on a sweet pink—the 


latter hue seemingly in great demand 


lately. Special colors, too. 


A LEATHER-LIKE STORY 


Whatever your simulated-leather require- 
ments—and they must be many with the 
current trend toward fine leathers for 
trim upholstery, wall, and other uses— 
check with the Textileather Corporation, 
of Toledo, Ohio. This firm makes a 
variety of types and grades of specially 
processed and coated fibre-base materials, 
can come to your assistance in every 
leather case we can think of. New effects 
in an all-plastic upholstery leather are at 
your fingertips when you write to them 
for further data. Next to viewing their 
booth in person, the information they will 
forward to you is most valuable. 


RAINBOW ON THE FLOOR 


Looking like the cover of a national 
magazine come to life was the display by 
V’Soske, Inc., of 301 Scribner Avenue, 
N.W., Grand Rapids, Michigan (in New 
York at Lord and Adams, 43 West 54th 
Street). A rainbow medley of ‘colored 
woolen yarns overflowed from huge bas- 
kets, merely a suggestion of the wide and 
wonderful range of hues possible in these 
lush, woven-to-order floor covering tex- 
tures. Then too, finished products were 
shown, among them the completely new 
texture formed of clipped and unclipped 
pile in two-tone effect. This comes, also, 
fully clipped—another example of the 
designed and 


superb floor coverings 


manufactured by this firm. 


MEETING OF THE PERIODS 

A dining-living-room setup was planned 
by John Widdicomb, 1 Park Avenue, in 
New York, where they believe that 
modern and traditional may be combined 
to the advantage of both. To follow 
through on this philosophy, they mated 
a French Provincial sideboard with their 
use-it-for-everything new, greatly-propor- 
tioned sofa table. There was an up-to-the- 
minute marble-top coffee table, and up- 
holstered pieces that belong to any period. 
Black, whites, and browns were the color 
keynotes, gracious blendings of the talents 
of centuries of designers—the mood. 


RESTFUL NEUTRAL HUES 

The Widdicomb Furniture Co., of 385 
Madison Avenue, featuring the designs of 
T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings, dramatized a 
living arrangement in whites with beige 
accents. All-walnut wood pieces included 
an important, massive secretary with 
round louvers tapering to the top in rich 
“sorrel” finish—46” by 20”, 63” high; a 
cocktail table with solid brass stretchers 
and a thick glass top; an interesting saw- 
buck bench; and modern-in-comfort up- 
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holstered pieces. This was, thanks to de- 
sign and neutral color, one of the most 
relaxing, I’d-like-to-own-that-room  ex- 
hibits there. 


SUPER-ARRAY OF PRINTS 
When your client asks to see fine old 
prints it would be well to check with Paul 
B. Victorius, of 1413 West Main Street, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. To our knowl- 
edge the owner of the largest stock of 
old decorative prints in this country, this 
firm manufactures fine picture frame 
moulding used in framing pictures for 
stock or custom sales. Their booth was 
rich with these old prints which—espe- 
cially in pairs or trio—may be combined 
to “make” one entire wall. 


SCREENED SUNLIGHT 


During the day when you don’t want to 
draw the draperies but do want to pre- 
vent sunlight from invading your client’s 
privacy—try the latest of the screen items 
from Holland Shade Company of 999 
Third Avenue, New York. It’s “Glo- 
Wood” made of tiny match-box-thin 
strips bound together to form the wash- 
able shade (in widths from 36” to 108” 
and all 72” long), which operates on a 
spring roller, therefore runs up and down 
smoothly, hides—when not in use—be- 
hind any curtain valance. Lighting attrac- 
tion of the room may well be when the 
light diffuses through this window mate- 
rial_ reflecting a  soft-mooded light 
throughout the room—truly a new tech- 
nique for capturing sunlight. Ask them 
for “Inspirations for Interior Designers’, 
a catalog which describes two other win- 
dow beauties—“Bambino” and ‘Wood 
Loom”. 


LONG WAY FROM THE COW ... 


Present trends in fabric and wall colors 
inspired twenty-five new colors, additions 
to the wide selection of stock hues, by 
Froelich Leather Craft Co., 43 West 16th 
Street, New York. This top-grain, hand- 
rubbed, mellow-finished upholstery leather 
is selected from the finest imported and 
domestic hides, gives you leather in rain- 
bow shades to enhance the lines of furni- 
ture—period or modern—to perk many a 
spot where only the richness of genuine 
leather will do. Samples, to help intrigue 
your client, will be sent at your request. 


PHILOSOPHICAL MODERN 


The Herman Miller Furniture Co. ex- 
hibit, demonstration of a philosophy 
rather than a display of modern furniture, 
expressed an interesting space relation- 
ship with a mural-covered wall giving 


Continued on page 39 
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there’s nothing Like Whaler ) 


for exquisite French Styling 


Rightfully among Mueller’s most popular groupings is the French group illustrated above. 
Be sure to show this group to your customers who insist on the best. They'll love the perfect tailoring, 
the beautiful lines, the wonderful Mueller comfort. In addition to the pieces shown 


above, there are also handsome love seats, and other occasional chairs. 


During the A.I.D. convention in Grand Rapids, see Mveller 


Masterpieces at our A.!.D. booth and at the Furniture Museum. 
Tables to match by Imperial of Grand Rapids 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE DEPT. A 


You are always welcome at our year round factory showroom. 


This label 
means business 
for you 





Founder Member 
Grand Rapids 
Furniture Makers 
Guild 
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announce 
the return of 


FONTAINEBLEAU 


a magnificent chintz 





reproduced from 
the hrocaded 
i —— lampas of 
MARIE ANTOINETT "S$ 
hedroom in the 


Palace of ‘Fontainebleau 





— Brunsehwie [3 
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Decorative Fabrics 
509 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 


PHILADELPHIA + BOSTON ~ CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES + SAM FRANCISCO - DALLAS 
\ PARIS 





Continued from page 34 
perspective to a wall-hung chair by 
Charles Eames situated diagonally across 
from their new little ash-top table—a 
midget-proportioned 1342” by 151%”. 
This firm shows the freshest of modern 
design at 622 Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, in New York, Los Angeles, and 
Grand Rapids. 


FRAMED WITH APLOMB 


By its mounting and framing shall you 
know a fine picture. So proved Armand 
Lee & Co., 828 North Wells Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, in a display which pointed 
up this firm’s talent for custom framing, 
for working with unusual fabrics (many 
imported), hand-tinted frames, and spe- 
cially textured woods. Styling here is the 
forte, color the subtle helpmate, and that 
custom talent branches out—as well—to 
include an illuminated mirrored clock 
(the first we’ve seen), mirrors, and other 
adorn-the-wall items. For the difficult 
framing problem and to simplify the easy, 
this is an excellent source to consult, and 
no wonder—the twenty-five craftsmen 
combine, among them, over five-hundred 
years experience in framing: a superla- 
tively impressive record. 


WALL DOCUMENTS, 
MODERN-FLAVORED 


Thirty different hand-printed documents, 
framed by larger wall-spaces of “Chinese 
Block” and “Bird in Temple”, formed a 
medley of design and color—window-pane 
fashion—at the booth of William J. 
Galligan, Inc., 40 East 49th Street, in 
New York. Also introduced: ‘Textured 
Block”, one of the exciting new collection 
of papers taken from the original old 
Javanese stencils, some so delicate that 
they were tied with human hair. These 
latter, as is the case with so many time- 
tested designs, are ideal for contemporary 
as well as traditional settings. 


CUSTOM BLINDS: SUN-SAFE 


The secret, as revealed by the Grace 
Richey Clarke Studio, of 410 North 15th 
Street, McAllen, Texas, is proper bamboo 
spacing and threading of the pull cords 
so that the resulting folds show off— 
handsomely—the fine custom blinds this 
firm specializes in—thus Sol’s eager rays 
beat only on the outside, keep the in- 
terior-facing as bright as new. Well 
worth protecting are these colorful hand- 
woven window blinds and room dividers 
made entirely to your colors and designs 
of novelty yarns, plastics, chenilles, and 
metallic highlights against bamboo strips 
or reeds—all ready to install. All are 


luxurious spices of color and texture for 
any setting. For a close-at-hand inspection 
of this rich, imaginative line you may 
purchase fifteen different-design samples 
(9” by 14”), plus one larger, two by 
three feet, for twenty-five dollars—smart 
galaxy to inspire many a client toward 
brighter window and room-divider treat- 
ments. 


IDENTICAL TWINS: YEARS 
APART 


Comparison at its best (and most de- 
cisive), was the theme by de Gaal and 
Walker, Inc., of 305 East 63rd Street, in 
New York. Side-by-side stood the original 
antique—a fine old French Provincial 
bombé commode—and their reproduction, 
marble-topped and hand-carved through- 
out, proof positive of this firm’s mastery 
of authentic furniture items in this ap- 
propriate-for-town-or-country period. 


AN ENTIRE WALL—BLACK 
AND WHITE 


Inspired by a recent trip to Paris, Feika 
Imports, Inc., 1528 Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, dramatized their line of decora- 
tive wall accessories, framed pictures, 
and antiques via the simple-sophisticated 
expedient of black and white. Primarily 
classical in mood, there were heads on 
fluted-edge plates, small and large sil- 
houettes—smartly mounted, an original 
water-color an important three-by-four- 
feet in size by the talented Majel War- 
field, fine old prints of Roman architec- 
ture in octagonal frames, and the eight 
immortals—Chinese figurines in blanc de 
chine. Custom-work, the specialty here, 
will bring you the colors and techniques 
you need at prices which we consider ex- 
ceptionally good—especially for entire- 


wall groupings. 


UNDERFOOT: CALIFORNIA 
COLORS 


The pet of Adamo Co., “Boucléweave” 
carpeting, formed a fourteen-color rain- 
bow medley that captured the interest of 
those dedicated to the search for a many- 
plus wall-to-wall item with a modern 
texture. An all-cotton, its wearing-ability 
is tops, its washability assured, loops are 
both durable and resilient, and the high- 
style colors adapt it readily to modern— 
the soft neutrals to traditional. Rugs or 
wall-to-walls are cut to your order: 
special colors are yours (on a good de- 
livery schedule) at price. 
Suggested for higher saleability is their 
sample book with all fourteen colors in 
9” by 12” sizes—five dollars to the trade. 
Or, for a good view of texture and color 


a nominal 
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—write to 1140 East 11th Street, Dept. 
DD, Los Angeles for a gratis color-swatch 
folder. 


RIBBONS AT THE WINDOW 


It’s amazing, even in this streamlined 
era, what you can accomplish in twenty 
minutes! Speed record of the show was 
set by the Sun Vertikal Blind Co., P. O. 
Box 112, Grand Rapids, Michigan. This 
unusual window-treatment possibility that 
may be used as drapery, curtains, and 
blinds in one operation, may be taken 
down, washed, and rehung (sans ironing), 
in just that third of an hour. Of Celanese 
Multicord, they come in twenty-eight 
colors—may be mixed or matched at will. 
Actually, they act as “ribbons of light” 
controlling circulation and privacy— 
colorfully and with today’s awareness of 
decorative beauty. Querie them for 
further details. 


IN THIS CORNER: 
TRADITIONAL 


Against the background formed by “‘Voy- 
ages of Captain Cook”, on display by 
Nancy McClelland, Inc., 15 East 57th 
Street, New York, were hints of the riches 
on the “six floors of unusual antiques” at 
Symons Galleries, Inc., 22 East 55th 
Street, in New York. This beautiful old 
wallpaper, one of the most famous of the 
French scenics, almost tapestry-like in its 
effect, is rich and full in color, and won- 
derfully picturesque with views and cos- 
tumes of the islanders in true splendor. 
From Symons were such finds as a deeply- 
scalloped, metal inlaid Georgian tripod 
tilt-top table, circa 1740; two from a half- 
dozen Hepplewhite chairs; and a fine 
bowed-in-back Sheraton corner cabinet. 


BEAUTIFUL NEW SERIGRAPHS 


Collector's items at pittance prices— 
that’s how we designate the framed seri- 
graphs (printed on masonite), by Mark 
Coomer. Hand silk-screened in limited 
editions, these are washable in addition to 
their other obvious charms. Subjects are 
varied, eye-catching, and many feature a 
neutral color-impact for easy blending 
with any room colors. This artist is versa- 
tile and talented: his paintings include 
fishing harbors, landscapes, etc., with 
subjects continually changing because of 
the limited-printing schedule. Prices are 
particularly attractive. As example: seri- 
graphs with French Provincial frames re- 
tail for a mere twenty-five dollars, others 
for twenty. The entire ever-changing col- 
lection is distributed exclusively through 
Odien Hughes at Interiors For Living, 
1147 Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 
































FURNITURE BY JOHNSON-HANDLEY-JOHNSON 


MODERN 


The Knapp & Tubbs’ collection of Modern designs represents 


the personalized expression of leading artist-designers, inter- 
pretating today’s needs for style and comfort. 


Medays Uh of the Hest denetce fledd / 
NAPP.-’ TUBBS Inc. 


MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 
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TO NEW AND 
LARGER QUARTERS 
IN THE 


NEW VEIT BUILE 


175 EAST|8Z® STREET 
~NEW YORK CITY 


Please note our new telephone number 


EN 9-7166 
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A true “collector's item”. this 
extremely rare 5-tier Georgian 
EKtagere. Brass columns add a strik- 
ing accent. complementing its grace 


and beauty. Cirea L800. 


WOOD and HOGAN 


America’s Largest Wholesale Selection of Distinguished English Furniture 


385 MADISON AVENUE e« NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 


Sole American distributors for Arthur Brett & Sons, Limited 
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Leading decorators specify Woodard wrought iron...and it’s certainly easy 


— , 
) to see why, There's a definite decorator touch about Woodard...a nicety of 
r i detail...a feeling for line and color, This is Woodard’s Chantilly Rese group 


.tust-protected,..as is all Woodard furniture...by the Parkerizing Braeen " 
4 


‘ 
Ask to see this group at your faverite store, 


LEE L. WOORARD SONS, Owosso, Michigan 


... Style authority in wrought iron 















3rd Annual 


NATIONAL 
HOMEFURNISHINGS SHOW 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, SEPT. 20-30 


makes advance announcement of 


the presentation of 
AMERICA’S TWENTY “BEST-DRESSED ROOMS” 
to be decorated by 
AMERICA’S TWENTY TOP DECORATORS 


nominated by a panel of leading home-fashion editors. 





These rooms will be decorated exclusively with source merchandise 
exhibited in the National Homefurnishings Show. Third floor reserved 
as decorators’ floor. Spaces available to suppliers from $250. 


For reservations write or wire S. R. Elton, 134 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 16, N.Y. 
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TO 


CELEBRATE 


THE 


TWENTIETH 


ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


AMERICAN 


INSTITUTE 





OF 


DECORATORS 








This beautiful old wallpaper EXHIBITION 


“VOYAGES OF CAPTAIN COOK” ™ 


is shown in booth 13 GRAND 


by RAPIDS 


APRIL 30 


NANCY McCLELLAND, INC. 


15 EAST 57TH STREET TO 


NEW YORK, N. Y. MAY 4 
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Cero 


an 


outstanding source for 


VENETIAN MIRKORS 


MIRRORED FURNITURE 


MIRROR INSTALLATIONS 








Among the many types of 


ANTIQUE FINISHES 


available, we particularly call your attention to the beautiful 
new SEACREST finish. Other popular finishes we offer 
include Mother of Pearl, Smoked and Smoked with Gold Vein. 


Write for Catalog of Venetian 


Mirrors and Mirrored Furniture 


CS) 


M Schuatly 


GLASS & MIRROR CO. 


Where Mirror Making is a Fine Art 





412-418 East 59th Street, New York 22 
Plaza 9-7866 


Dallas Showroom: Doak Stowe & Associate, 2611 Cedar Springs Avenue 
Los Angeles Showroom: Boyer-Brown, Inc., $800 Beverly Blvd. 
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Charles Campbell Reports on the 


Furniture museum 


T he Grand Rapids Furniture Museum is unique and in- 
dividual in that it is the only one of its kind in the country, 
if not anywhere, that is devoted exclusively to the Furniture 
Arts and Crafts. 


Opened to the public on January first 1938, after two 
and a half years of planning, negotiations and then remodel- 
ing, it occupies the 17th Century English mansion at 427 E. 
Fulton St., erected by a pioneer Michigan lumberman, T. 
Stewart White, in the early 1900's. Strangely enough the 
initial impetus toward the establishment of a Furniture 
Museum in Grand Rapids came not from the local furniture 
industry but from Mr. Samuel B. Buckner, who in mid-1935 
was chairman of the convention and publicity committee of 
the Association of Commerce. Mr. Buckner presented his 
plan to the Board of Directors of the Association of Com- 
merce and a Furniture Museum Committee was appointed to 
work with the Furniture Manufacturers Association of Grand 
Rapids and the public. It was on the basis as a community 
enterprise and as an asset to the city as a whole that the 
Museum plan was carried out. 


By public subscription and the splendid cooperation of the 
heirs of Mr. T. Stewart White, the property itself was ac- 
quired. To quote from an address given by Mr. Robert W. 
Irwin at the Museum’s opening: 


“For forty years, to my knowledge, furniture manufacturers 
in Grand Rapids have wanted a Furniture Museum, but even 
in the most prosperous times of the past the means were never 
at hand with which to build it. When, lo and behold, an an- 
achronism occurred! In the hardest times the industry has 
known in forty years, with finances at the very lowest ebb, we 
came into a property worth over $100,000, and it didn’t come 
as a gift. A sufficient amount of money was raised by popular 
subscription to buy the property and pay for the materials 
needed in its reconstruction. Santa Claus, otherwise known as 
W.P.A., did the rest. So today we have at least the foundation 
of a Furniture Museum—an institution which I am confident 
will in time not only bring great credit to Grand Rapids as a 
furniture center, but will have a most beneficial influence 
throughout the country in relation to home furnishing.” 


In the main hall of the Museum there is a plaque dedi- 
cated to the T. Stewart White family, which reads as follows: 
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“The cooperation of Norton Rugee, Roderick Ivan, and 
Harwood, sons of T. Stewart White, in honor of their parents 
made possible the use of this their former home for a Furniture 
Museum.” 


On the opposite wall is a plaque reading thus: “In Memoriam 
—Samuel Griffith Buckner—1884-1940. First Chairman of the 
Furniture Museum Commission. His enthusiastic initiative and 
leadership made this Museum possible.” 


The original plan for the Grand Rapids Furniture Museum, 
which with minor alterations is in effect today, was for an 
exhibit on the ground floor to show the processes of furni- 
ture making with examples of various materials used in its 
construction, woods, veneers, and veneering, mouldings, 
carvings, upholstery materials and fabrics, detailed factory 
drawings, patterns, cutting bills, finishing materials and opera- 
tions, machining, cabinet making—all tied together by a 
series of photographs demonstrating how each step is taken 
in the factory. 

In three galleries on the first floor are exhibited original 
antiques and fine reproductions of the past, made in the 
Grand Rapids area and selected with the requirement that 
each piece displayed shall be a good example of its period. 

Five large rooms on the 2nd floor and 5 smaller rooms on 
the 3rd floor are completely furnished with current ex- 
amples of production in the Grand Rapids area in con- 
temporary decorative settings. The latest in floor coverings, 
draperies, curtains, lamps, pictures and all accessories. It 
was hoped to change these room settings yearly but during 
the War years this was impossible. However the present 
rooms, done in honor of the 20th Anniversary Conference of 
the A.I.D. comprise the 7th edition of the so-called “House 
of To-Day.” 

On the third floor also—is the interesting historical collec- 
tion of the styles and types of furniture that have been made 
in Grand Rapids from the 1840's to the early 1900's. 

For the A.I.D. 20th Anniversary Conference the Museum 
has been remodeled, rooms redesigned, re-decorated and re- 
furnished. Three large galleries on the first floor have been 
given over completely to the A.I.D. for its own displays-——and 
the interiors of the rooms in the House of To-Day on the 
2nd and 3rd floor have never before been so lavishly and 
beautifully designed and furnished—each room having been 
created by an active member of the AID. 
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LaFRANCE BRANCH 


LoFRANCE BRANCHES 
ATLANTA GRAND RAP 
SEPYE YOU IN THESE * BALTIMORE KANSAS 
BOSTON LOS ANGI 
CITIES ond AREAS a MMe. BUFFALO mii 
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DAILLS: LaFRANCE, S.C. and PENDLETON, S.C. LaFRANCE TEXTILES, Ltd, WOODSTOCK, ONT.; CANAD 








ROVINCIAL BEAUTY... 


French furniture of notable distinction, designs 





of aristocratic quality, in harmony with the 
best current taste in decoration and gracious living. 
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... when you virtually 
pleaded for good 
carpet ... had to hunt 
frantically for it! 




























... when costs of 
producing good carpet 
eliminated many lines 

causing inflated prices 
for inferior grades! 











j 
| 
... when many sources 
were saucy . . . giving bad 
| service, poor delivery 
| and shoddy merchandise! 





Worried over your carpet needs these troubled 
days? Get acquainted with Paramount and 
expect a wide choice of fine floor coverings 
from America’s leading mills, plus 
‘Paramount Exclusives’’, rich all wool 

face carpet available on/y at Paramount! 

Add excellent service, prompt delivery and 
personal attention and it is apparent 

that you can always expect 

“the good old days’ at Paramount. 


Aamo CARPET CO. 


3 ° 0 


% One East 28th Street, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
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AN 
UNEXCELLED 
DECORATOR 

SERVICE 
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One of New York’s 
largest selections. 
Samples on request. 
COMPANY, INC. 


; 149 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
. (ontract Decorator ng (overings ts ocane 
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One of the showplaces of Manhattan’s street of wonders 
is the .. . Natale Showroom . . . here one encounters 
inspirations in furniture that are 

an enchanting blend of illusion and reality . . . 
typical creation is this 18th Century Sheraton dresser 
designed by Louis Natale 

for the most exclusive custom trade . . . 

here tradition comes alive with the diverting nuance 

of a concealed vanity .. . 

built into rich feather-crotched 

Honduras mahogany. 
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DESIGNERS OF THE WORLD’S FINEST FURNITURE 
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+ 
550 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y., PHONE: PLAZA 7-5380 


Showrooms: New York - Grand Rapids 





@ 
Send for booklet “Sculpture in Wood” ; enclose 20c jor postage and handling. 
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em article, written in 1931 by William R. 
Moore, first president of the American Institute 





of Decorators, is being reprinted from the August 





1931 issue of Interior Architecture and Decora- 





tion as a deserving tribute to the first president. 





Its prophetic quality should be an inspiration to 






present and future members. 
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THE STRENGTH OF NUMBERS 





BY WILLIAM R. MOORE 


Daring the period of July 8 to July 15 there gathered in Grand 
Rapids more than 500 decorators interested in forming and 
perfecting a national organization. The purpose would be to 
determine a means towards the betterment of many of the 
adverse conditions in the decorative field as well as the estab- 
lishment of ethical standards among ourselves. Promotion in the 
minds of the public of the necessity for better decoration—- 
hence better homes—would be another of the ramifications. 

These decorators, by the seriousness of their intentions and 
their enthusiasm for the project, combined with the concen- 
trated efforts of a number of leading minds in the decorative 
field, succeeded in establishing the nucleus of such an organiza- 
tion. Its name is the American Institute of Interior Decorators, 
of which I have the privilege and very great honor of serving 
as the first president. 

It is good that the suggestion to organize has been carried to 
fruition, for only by unity of purpose and by the submergence 
of personal interests for the good of the whole can the best 
results be achieved. The potential gain to be reasonably ex- 
pected is probably beyond our present abililty to estimate. We 
should not forget, however, in our pride of accomplishment 
those many problems to be solved—the colossal amount of work 
which lies before us. 

During the conference our days and nights were marked by 
an entire absence of commerce. There was no evidence of 
personal aggrandizement, no selfish discord or petty bickering 
to mar the occasion. The entire spirit of the meetings was con- 
cerned with the cause of interior decoration and in view of the 
personnel, of the provisional board of directors, certainly no 
other result could have been expected. 

Colossal work has been accomplished, great history for us alk 
was written in Grand Rapids. Now we go out as crusaders in an 
endeavor to interest all decorators, to ask your aid that our 
efforts may achieve the crown of continued success. Your 
president, officers and board of governors can do little without 
that aid, so I ask that you stand ready to increase and build up 
the great enthusiasm evinced some weeks ago. 

As soon as plans are perfected, word will go forth for the 
establishment of state and district chapters to be affiliated with 
the parent organization. It is then that you, with your hearty 
and unselfish cooperation, can be of great assistance to those 
who have been elected to carry on the pioneering work. 

We invite your suggestions, your criticisms, but let them be 
constructive. We cannot be interested in personal grievances: 
our time is too valuable. We go forth to the world witb. a great 
spirit of coordination, of cooperation, and with a sincere belief 
that by a great phalanx we may eventually convince those allied 
interests of our sincerity and our high standards to the end that 
they all will see the justice and fairness of our cause and will 
wish to be allied with us to participate in the fruits of our efforts. 

Truly the Grand Rapids Conference was a very stimulating 
experience. 


x 









the program... 


MONDAY, APRIL 30TH 


10:00-10:30 Opening of Conference, Karl Bock presiding, President, AID, member, Board of Governors. 
welcome by Conference Committee. 


10:30-11:30 “Parade of Progress” of the decorating profession illustrated by slides; presented by Gladys 
Miller, active member, AID, secretary, New York District Chapter, Chairman, Program 


Committee 20th Anniversary Conference. 


11:30-12:15 Meeting of members for election of Board of Governors and Officers. 


12:45— 2:30 Luncheon meeting in honor of students and presentation of student awards. Keynote address: 
“What It Means To Build A Profession”, by Charles R. Sligh, Jr., President, Charles R. 
Sligh Co. 


3:00- 6:00 Furniture Museum tour—room interiors; photographs of members’ work and 1931 interiors; 
students’ work. Alternate. Tour of Exhibitors’ Building and Waters Building. 


8:30-10:30 Informal dinner; address: “The Future of Practically Everything”, by Roger Allen, A.I.A., 
former President, Michigan Society of Architects. 


TUESDAY, MAY 1ST 
9:00-12:30 Period to view the Trade Show. 
12:30- 3:00 Luncheon with speakers from the trade. Theme: Today’s Techniques. “The Decorator and the 
Artisan”, by Jack Zucker, President, National Painting and Decorating Contractors of America. 
“The Decorator and the Scientist” by Carl Foss, Color Consultant, Princeton, New Jersey. 
“The Decorator, The Designer, The Craftsman, The Machine’, by Boris Kroll, fabric designer 
and manufacturer, President, Boris Kroll Fabrics, Inc. ““The Decorator and the Artist”, by 
Robert Wolff, Chairman of the Design Department, Brooklyn College. 
3:00— 6:00 Period to visit Trade Show and manufacturers’ show rooms. 
7:30— 9:30 Informal dinner and presentation of Citations of Merit to designers in AID Annual Home- 
furnishings Products Design Competition. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 2ND 


:00-10:30 Period for Viewing Trade Show. 


~ 
x 


] 
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:30-12:30 Business meeting for active members. 


12:30- 2:30 Luncheon meeting. Theme: Decorating as a Business. ‘““The Decorator and the Department 
Store”, by Edith Grimm, Associate Member, AID, consultant to the management, Carson, 
Pirie, Scott, Chicago, Illinois. “Decoration Beyond The Home”, by Mrs. Robert M. Sedwick, 
active member, AID, President AID Texas Chapter, head of decorating department, Titche- 
Ooettinger Co., Dallas, Texas. “Decorating As A Career”, by Bob Brown, active member, AID, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


:00- 5:00 Discussion by specialists on The Decorator's Business Problems. “The Credit Standing of the 
Decorator’, by Hayden Kuehne, Director of Training, Dun & Bradstreet, N. Y. “The Decorator 
as a Merchant’, by Robert A. Boone, active member, AID, member Board of Governors, AID, 
Rorimer-Brooks, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. “The Decorator and the Public”, by Rosalie Slocum, 
Public Relations Counsel, New York. 


6:30- 7:30 Furniture Manufacturers’ Association of Grand Rapids cocktail party. 


7:30-12:00 Formal dinner and dance: presentation of Citations of Merit in Film Set Decoration Competition. 
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ARL BOCK 
The Retiring President Reports on 1950 


This is my third official report as president of 
this organization. I wish to report to you all our 
activities as briefly as I can. Before doing so I wish 
to pay tribute and express heartful appreciation and 
thanks to the officers, governors, committees and 
all others who have made possibie the “step for- 
ward” achieved the last three years in bringing 
about a better understanding for the mutual benefit 
of all of us. Too many to name individually, but it 
would not be right if I did not mention them: 
Theodor Muller, Chairman of the Board, his loyalty, 
understanding, cooperative, gentle attitude in all 
problems we faced together. Newby Murray, our 
treasurer, can be proud of his reports. May Girard, 
and others, who have made these three years “labor 
with joy”. 

Mrs. M. M. Girard, in charge of the national 
headquarters, has done a lion’s job for the 20th 
Conference, ably assisted by the office staff. Mrs. 
Girard’s position is a much greater job than many 
would anticipate. Her twenty years of experience 
and life spent with the Institute have definitely 
helped, in the greatest measure, the real forward 
step in every direction, accomplished year after year. 
She carried the yoke and pulled the load as well. 

Probably our most outstanding accomplishments 
have been: The continuation of our design competi- 
tions and awards in motion pictures, homefurnish- 
ings and student work, 

The creation and successful meetings with allied 
trades through the Board of Trades Relations, Help 
in progress and advice from these men and women 
so vitally interested in our organization and _ its 
future, 

Continued on page 90 
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The New President's Acceptance Speech 


Twenty years ago when nine million people were 
unemployed and the stock market was flat as a pan- 
cake, decorators were eating sandwiches made from 
Chippendale chairs garnished with fabric remnants. 
Under those conditions and in the year 1931 the 
American Institute of Decorators was born. The 
seed of this inspiration was planted here in Grand 
Rapids. It grew to maturity under the able guidance 
of Mr. William R. Moore, the first president of the 
American Institute of Decorators, working with an 
isolated group of enthusiastic decorators against al- 
most insurmountable odds. Their idealistic vision 
and diligent work had the generous cooperation of 
the decorative trades both in Grand Rapids and 
throughout the nation. They all had the foresight 
and imagination to visualize the necessity of groups 
of decorators and industry collaborating. Their 
dream has been realized. Today we have grown up. 

The remarkable growth and success of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Decorators must be most gratifying 
to our founding members who continue to partici- 
pate in all our activities. 

In a large measure our growth can be attributed 
to the wholehearted support and guidance of the 
press, Through their efforts our profession has been 
presented to the public and the trades in a most de- 
sirable manner. We are particularly indebted to the 
magazines Inrertor Desicn and Interiors for the 
excellent way in which they have publicized our 
Twentieth Anniversary. 

It is the hope of every member that the ultimate 
goal of the American Institute of Decorators is te 
be the authoritative body dealing with all aspects 


Continued en page ==» 
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MORNING ROOM Beverly & Valentine, Chicago 


CHILD'S BEDROOM Mrs. George Herzog, New York 


SITTING ROOM Alden Studios, Highland Park, Illinois 


GALLERY Pierre Dutel, New York 














Qi twenty year span 1931 to 1951 


INTERIOR DESIGN AND DECORATION 





A feature of the founding of the A. I. D. in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, was the creation of the follow- 
ing series of rooms by prominent interior designers 
of the day. Most of these rooms have stood well 


the test of time. 








SITTING ROOM Mrs. Cora Stors Clark, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


BEDROOM Mrs. Torrance, New York 


BEDROOM = Thedlow, Inc., New York 


DINING ROOM Miss Gheen, Inc., Chicago & New York 


“ 
‘© 








1 POWDER ROOM Picrre Dutel, New York 


2 BREAKFAST ROOM Arden Studios, New York 


3 MORNING ROOM Mable Schamberg, Chicago 


4 DINING ROOM Wn. R. Moore, Chicago 


5 ENTRANCE HALL D. Lorraine Yerkes, Chicago 
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1951 


Following the precedent set in 1931, the group of 


rooms shown here has been created in celebration 
of the 20th Anniversary Conference of the A.I.D. 


Executive Office, by George Reinoehl, Execu- 
tive Furniture Guild, Grand Rapids, Mich., in 
collaboration with Stow & Davis Furniture Co. 

















Regency Dining Room, by Otto Zenke, A.I.D., 
Greensboro, N. C., in collaboration with 
William A. Berkey Co. 


Early American Supper Room, by Ed Spillars, 
A.1.D., Dallas, Texas, in collaboration with 
the Pine Shops. 


Directoire Living Room, by Diane Tate and 
Marian Hall, A.I.D., New York, in collabora- 
tion with Baker Furniture Co. 


MAY 1951 
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1 Modern Room, by John R. Bond., A.I.D., Atlanta, 
Ga., in collaboration with Mueller Furniture 
Co. and Imperial Furniture Co. 


2 A Nursery, by Ed Spillars, A.I.D., Dallas, ~ 
Texas, in collaboration with the Pine Shops. 


3 Morning Room, by Francis Macomber, A.I.D., 
Indianapolis, Ind., in collaboration with 
Colonial Mfg. Co. and the Schoonbeck Co. 


4 Modern Bed-Sitting Room, by L. Raymond Toucher, 
A.I.D., Jones & Erwin, New York, in collaboration 
with the Johnson Furniture Co. 


5 Living Room in the California Manner, by Vail 
J. Kasper, A.I.D., San Francisco, in collab- 
oration with Widdicomb Furniture Co. 





6 Porch, by George Reinoehl, Executive Furniture 
Guild, Grand Rapids, Mich., in collaboration 
with Ficks Reed Co. 


7 Attic Space, by Alexander Girard, A.1.A., 
A.I.D., Grosse Pointe, Mich., in collaboration 


with Herman Miller Furniture Co. 





8 Contemporary Background for French Furniture, 
by Tom Douglas, A.I.D., Hollywood, Cal., in 
collaboration with John Widdicomb Co. 

















THE FORMATIVE YEARS OF THE A.I.D. 





By ERIC DAHL 


Editor’s Note: Prior to the formation 
of the American Institute of Decorators, 
Mr. Eric Dahl was manager of the Grand 
Rapids Convention Bureau. After the In- 
stitute was formed, he carried on as its 
first Executive Secretary, on a part time 
basis, later to be succeeded by Mr. John 
Kidwell. When the A. I. D. offices were 
moved to New York, the present Exec- 
utive Secretary, Mrs. May Girard, as- 
sumed her post, and has held office for 
the past nineteen years. Her report may be 
seen on page 81. 


Many interesting and pleasant memories were recalled dur- 
ing a recent visit with Harry Anderson, publisher of INTERIOR 
pEsiGN. He reminded me that in 1951 the American Institute 
of Decorators would celebrate their 20th anniversary and gave 
me the news that the annual meeting would take place in 
Grand Rapids where the institute was founded. 

Both Mr. Anderson and I played an active part in arrang- 
ing and staging the first meeting which was called—Interna- 
tional Conference on Interior Decoration—and held in Grand 
Rapids July 8-15, 1931. At the time we met, he had already 
made considerable progress in developing the first magazine 
of primary interest to decoration. With an architectural back- 
ground, and a knowledge of the benefits of and operations of 
the A.I.A., he was a strong advocate of a national organiza- 
tion for decorators. Our interest being mutual, he gave his 
wholehearted support to the work of promoting and staging 
the Conference. 

We reminisced for several hours. Perhaps for the first time 
I related a number of incidents and named the men and 
women who by their financial support, inspired counsel, or 
active participation during the planning and promotional 
period in the months immediately preceding the Conference, 
made the meeting possible and successful. Mr. Anderson 
thought the story should be told and asked me to write this 
article. There will be much personal pleasure in thinking 
about old and good friends, but there is the realization also 
that after twenty years some important names and events may 
escape my memory. If this happens, your understanding will 
be appreciated. 


=p) 
Hn 


To spark my memory there is a scrap book that contains 
copies of the announcements and letters that helped develop 
interest in the first conference. Here also are many pages of 
clippings from newspapers and magazines that gave advanced 
publicity and who splendidly reported the Conference and 
exhibit. Two paragraphs from an article written by Mrs. 
Irene Sidley, that appeared in the Trade Edition of House 
& Garden for August, 1931 seems to sum up my personal 
interest and activities rather accurately. 

“A National Association of Interior Decorators is an achieve- 
ment which has been talked of for many years, but never acted 
upon or taken seriously enough to have any progress made 
toward its final accomplishment. 

A very short time ago, out of the Middle West—Grand 
Rapids to be exact—came a young man with not only the vision 
of a national organization but the enthusiasm to match it, plus 
the financial backing necessary to set the stage for this great 
movement; not a decorator himself and not a spokesman for the 
furniture dealers, but interested in the city of Grand Rapids 
itself, which he wished the decorators of the country to know 
and further their needs at the time by giving them this oppor- 
tunity to gather together on common ground and organize a 
National Association of Interior Decorators . . .” 


Present members of A.I.D. may never have heard of the 
late Joseph H. Brewer. There are very few business men in 
Grand Rapids, however, who do not recall his very colorful 
career—his advance from court reporter to utility magnate— 
his return to Grand Rapids and the ‘stake’ of his fortune, and 
his entire interest in the city and its future. I was privileged to 
be associated with Mr. Brewer as an assistant concerned 
mainly with community relations. The job was to do anything 
and everything we could that would promote the well being of 
Grand Rapids. During the ‘depression years’ it was important 
to give concentrated attention to activities that meant more 
business—the financial aspects of community welfare. At this 
time Mr. Brewer was the President of a bank, a trust company, 
two hotels, and a country club. In addition he was interested 
either directly or through one of his banking institutions in a 
score of additional business enterprises. 

An agency through which many of his civic enterprises were 
conducted was an organization called “The Grand Rapids 
Convention Bureau’. Mr. Brewer was the active president and 
I was manager of this organization. We had a board of di- 
rectors whose members were citizens of influence and who 
represented a cross section of the city’s business life. In May 
of 1931 the officers and directors were:— 


Officers 


Joseph H. Brewer, President 

L. J. DeLamarter, Vice President 
A. D. Crimmins, Treasurer 

John A. Cleveland, Secretary 
Eric W. Dahl, Manager 


Directors 


H. J. Kelley 

George C. Pratt 
Edward M. Schopps 
J. V. Stuart 

Carroll F. Sweet 

L. J. Thompson 
George W. Welsh 


Leon T. Closterhouse 
E. T. Conlon 

Gilbert L. Daane 
Grover C. Good 
Hugh J. Gray 

Lee W. Hutchins 

A. P. Johnson 
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The existence of a compact organization of this type was a 
distinct advantage where action was needed in relation to 
matters vital to community welfare. The Bureau was often 
used to coordinate activities of a number of organizations, such 
as The Grand Rapids Furniture Manufacturers Association, 
The Association of Commerce, The Michigan Tourist and 
Resort Association, and the service clubs of the city. 

Consider that at the time Grand Rapids was faced not only 
with the depression felt nationally, but also with additional 
serious local problems. First, the Grand Rapids Furniture 
Exposition was not attracting buyers in the same volume as in 
previous years. This was due partly to general business con- 
ditions and to the competition of the Furniture Mart in 
Chicago. Strong additional competition for the exhibits of 
furniture manufacturers and the attendance of buyers was to 
come from the Merchandise Mart. 

For many years Grand Rapids manufacturers had been 
selling their furniture mainly to the old line established furni- 
ture stores and to the better department stores throughout the 
country. With the growth of the furniture manufacturing in- 
dustry in the Southern states, in Illinois, and other sections 
of the country, Grand Rapids with its experienced craftsmen 
and excellent designers, had more and more been devoting 
their activities to the production of quality furniture. Keep 
these factors in mind and then you can recognize the impact 
on furniture manufacturers of the city when they received the 
results of a survey showing that the market had gradually 
changed and indicating that upwards to 50% of wholesale 
purchases of fine furniture for home and business were being 
made by interior designers, and architects. 

I made the suggestion to Mr. Brewer that we might be help- 
ful in attracting more of this type of business to Grand Rapids 

. at least we could start the trend. The first move would 
be to familiarize the decorators of the country with the fact 
that Grand Rapids had much to offer them. Most business and 
professions have an organization of some sort that holds an 
annual convention, so it was natural that we thought in terms 
of inviting the decorators to hold a meeting in Grand Rapids. 

We had excellent hotels, convention facilities and an inter- 
ested group that would cooperate in staging entertainment 
events. From a business standpoint we felt it would pay 
decorators to know more about Grand Rapids as a source. It 
all added up to what should be an acceptable invitation. Much 
to my surprise our files and reference sources gave absolutely 
no information about an American or National or International 
decorators association. Before I could get this information to 
Mr. Brewer he had already suggested the idea to members of 
the Furniture Manufacturers Association, and found them 
enthusiastic over the idea and his offer to assist. 

The facts were that only three local organizations could be 
found. They were—The Society of Interior Decorators of 
New York City, The Decorators Club of New York, and The 
Women Decorators Association of Chicago. No institutional 
relationship between these groups seemed to exist. 

On being given this information Mr. Brewer reacted in 
tyical fashion. I think he started the saying that “If it’s 
difficult we welcome the challenge—if it’s impossible it may 
take us a little longer.” He reminded me that the suggestion 
had been mine—that he approved as was evidenced by his 
having offered the plan—that we still had a job to do despite 
the fact my original premise had been wrong. 

Here the actual story of the organization of the A.I.D. 
begins. We needed competent advice. The ideal situation 
would be to have an advisory board representing the trades to 
give their viewpoint—not a large committee, perhaps five or 
six who would be interested and active fellow workers, In 
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addition an advisory group representing the decorators them- 
selves . . . men and women whose names and abilities were 
recognized favorably and who had experience gained in local 
association activities. 

Our furniture manufacturers and many additional whole- 
salers made it very plain to us that it would be extremely help- 
ful to have a clear definition of what constituted a ‘legitimate 
decorator’-—better yet a listing of individuals and firms en- 
titled to receive buying discounts. There was a great need to 
improve credit relations, Established retail outlets must be 
protected—there was also the desire to do business with in- 
terior architects and decorators if it could be done on a sound 
and mutually profitable basis. 

Many additional factors became known that clearly pointed 
to the fact that the decorator needed a spokesman (a repre- 
sentative organization) and suppliers wanted to hear the story! 
The thought that the decorators must feel this situation 
strongly became almost a certainty in my mind. Certainly they 
must want to make their side of the story known to the trade. 
In addition there were, and still exist, great opportunities to 
further inform the American buying public of why it pays to 
do business with a qualified decorator. When would there be a 
better opportunity than this proposed meeting to set matters 
right? The real reason for a gathering was the formation of a 
nationally recognized decorators organization. With the trades 
interested, and feeling sure decorators would respond to the 
idea, we went to work. 

Grand Rapids men are to be credited with their recognition 
of what the decorators needed and as a consequence the fact 
that they wanted the trades advisory group representative of 
the country as a whole and of all the principle trade divisions. 
The same situation proved true in subsequent contacts with 
the decorators themselves—they saw the wisdom of wide 
geographic representation and of firms both large and small. 

One evening I had a lengthy visit with Stuart Klingman— 
nationally known furniture designer and Vice President of the 
Robert W. Irwin Company. This visit was at his home and we 
had the opportunity to really survey what lay ahead without 
the usual business office interruptions. He recommended my 
meeting and discussing plans with William R. Moore, a prom- 
inent Chicago decorator, and with Lorentz Kleizer, President 
of the Arts In Trades Club of New York. Without his intro- 
duction to these two men there may have been no reason for 
this tale. 

Shortly afterward I made a trip to Chicago and met Mr. 
Moore. Our visit was an inspiration to me. He did not take 
long in demonstrating his enthusiasm for the idea of a Con- 
ference and the opportunity afforded decorators to organize. 
From the time of our very first meeting he was a top advisor 
and constantly ready to tackle any job which we thought 
merited his talents and energy. Mr. Moore introduced me to a 
grand group of Chicago decorators many of whom made fine 
contributions to the program and exhibits featured at the first 
conference. Mrs. Irene Sidley, then President of the Women 
Interior Decorators Association of Chicago, was one of our 
first and most important contacts. Through her efforts and 
those of members of her association an interest and backing 
was secured that made further progress possible. 

The next trip was to New York. Here my first visit was with 
Lorentz Kleizer, who headed his own business, The Edgewater 
Tapestry Looms, and was also the President of The Arts In 
Trades Club. Mr. Kleizer was delighted with the idea that an 
effort would be made to form an American association of 
decorators and said it had long been a dream he hoped would 
come true, Through Mr. Kleizer we met a number of men and 


Continued on page 112 
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HOLLIS BAKER 
President, Baker Furniture, Inc. 


ROBERT W. IRWIN 
President, Robert W. Irwin Co. 


FREDERICK H. MUELLER 
President, Mueller Furniture Co. 





Although the idea for a na- 
tional organization of interior designers was 


shared by many individuals, great credit should 
go to the following manufacturers through 
whose initiative an idea became a fait accomplli. 


















FURNITURE MUSEUM COMMITTEE FOR A.LD. 20TH ANNIVERSARY CONFERENCE 
GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION REPRESENTATIVES 


1 CARL E. FOWLER 
The Widdicomb Co. CHAIRMAN 
2 BARRY STUART 
Sales Manager, Johnson Furniture Co. 
3 FRANK VAN STEENBERG 


Vice President, Baker Furniture, Inc. 


















































LEFT TO RIGHT 






C. G. JOHNSON 
President, Johnson Furniture Co. 
BERNARD S. WARREN 
Formerly with Century Furniture 


Co. and John Widdicomb Co. 


RUSSELL HICKS 

Secretary, Robert W. Irwin Co. 
CHARLES F. CAMPBELL 
Director, Grand Rapids Furniture 
Museum 


STANISLAV V’SOSKE 
President, V’Soske, Inc. 

JOHN STUART 

President, John Widdicomb Co. 


RALPH MORSE 

President, Ralph Morse Furniture 
Co. 

JOSEPH G. GRISWOLD 

Late President of The Widdicomb 
Co. 


CHARLES R. SLIGH, JR. 
President, Charles R. Sligh Co. 
F. STUART FOOTE 

Chairman of the Board, Imperial 
Furniture Co. 


J. H. JOHNSON 

Late Vice-President, Johnson Fur- 
niture Co. 

J. FRED LYON 

Former President, John Widdicomb 
Co. Now retired. 


EARL JOHNSON 
President, Johnson Furniture Co. 
JOHN M. BROWER 

President, Brower Furniture Co. 






Grand Rapids today is considered the furniture 
capital of the world. These men were active as 
designers in 1931. They have contributed im- 
measurably to the development of the furniture 
industry in Grand Rapids and to the broad con- 
cept of quality in the home furnishings field. 
























esigners 


E. BERKEY JONES 
Former designer and president of 


the William A. Berkey Co. 


WILLIAM MILLINGTON 
Designer, Baker Furniture Inc. 


STUART CLINGMAN 
Designer, Robert W. Irwin Co. 


RALPH WIDDICOMBE 
Associated for fifty-four years, and 
for the past thirty years designer, 
with John Widdicomb Furniture 
Co. 
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Although they were not design- 

ing for Grand Rapids manu- 

facturers in 1931, the present 

Mo and future of the furniture in- 
designers—present group dustry in Grand Rapids today 
is in the capable hands of these 


men who evidence the quality 
of design now being produced. 





1 WARNER CLEVELAND 
Designer of the modern line, Im- 
perial Furniture Co. 


2 STEVE TOURRE 
Designer, Mueller Furniture Co. 


3 PAUL T. FRANKL 
Designer of the modern line, John- 
son Furniture Co. 


4 STANLEY GREEN 
Designer, John Widdicomb Co. 


5 HERBERT TEN HAVE 
Designer, Charles R. Sligh Co. 


6 RENZO R. RUTILI 
Designer of the traditional line, 
Johnson Furniture Co. 


7 WILLIAM KLEAVOR 
Designer of the traditional line, Im- 
perial Furniture Co. 


8 T. H. ROBSJOHN-GIBBINGS 
Designer, The Widdicomb Furni- 
ture Co. 

















































Speeches... 


Editor’s note: The speeches which follow are condensations of 
the main addresses delivered at the Twentieth Annual Con- 
ference of the A.I.D. held, April 30th-May 2nd, 1951. 


INDUSTRY SPONSORS EDUCATION 


CHARLES R. SLIGH, JR. 
President, Grand Rapids Furniture Makers Guild 


An emphasis on training was the subject of the luncheon 
address by Charles R. Sligh, Jr., President of the Grand 
Rapids Furniture Makers Guild. “Industry Sponsors Educa- 
tion” was the theme of a discussion which stressed the im- 
portance, to individual and trade alike, of a basic profes- 
sional training for all future executives, a coordinated back- 
ground of studies (both academic and in the trade field) 
which would provide the general background necessary to give 
each a well-rounded understanding of the problems started in 
1945 at the University of Michigan under the sponsorship of 
the National Association of Furniture Manufacturers. Today 
there are two more schools of higher learning where a four 
year course leading toward a Bachelor of Science Degree in 
Wood Technology are given: the University of Minnesota and 
the University of North Carolina. From the various ranks of 
furniture-executives-to-be trainees will (as have one hun- 
dred twenty-five graduates of these specialized courses so far) 
lead the trend (as Mr. Sligh sees it) toward a profession— 
fifteen or so years hence—in which such training will be 
almost obligatory. 


THE PARADE OF PROGRESS 


GLADYS MILLER 
Secretary, New York District Chapter, AID 


When did you last clean your office? How’s your Fibber 
McGee closet? Have you ever stopped to clear out the 50% 
of your mind that psychologists claim is used? 

You—at least some of you—can give me answers to the 
first two questions. But, I challenge any of you truthfully to 
claim you have taken mental inventory in years, 

We're failures—as organizations and as _ individuals—if 
we don’t take stock at regular intervals. Even a casual in- 
ventory helps—and that’s about all I and our collection of 
slides have time for today. 

This is the A.I.D. “Parade of Progress”. It’s a re-cap of 
what we as decorators and as a professional Institute, have 
accomplished in the past 20 years. 

We were architects as well as decorators in the 19th Cen- 





tury. At the turn of the century we became in part antique 
dealers and decorators. 

In 1904, Elsie de Wolfe gave up the theater and started 
her decorating career. Decorating was on its own as a distinct 
and specialized profession. Elsie de Wolfe, an honorary mem- 
ber of our American Institute of Decorators, has been always 
an inspiration to the decorating world. 

In her book, “The House in Good Taste,” Elsie de Wolfe 
spotlighted the consumer awareness of the home. She stated: 
“I know nothing more significant than the awakening of men 
and women throughout the country to the need for improv- 
ing their homes. Homemakers are determined to have their 
houses, outside and in, correct according to the best stand- 
ards.” While we have still a long way to go to make Miss de 
Wolfe statements universal, nevertheless her “standards” are 
as useful today as they were when she first set them. Elsie de 
Wolfe first emphasized the need of knowing what is avail- 
able—of knowing good resources. Her business grew. She 
expanded. Many of the people associated with her are now 
excellent decorators in their own right. 

Miss de Wolfe’s credo further stressed: “Study the de- 
velopment of the modern house, its romantic tradition and 
architectural history. Take upon ourselves the duty of self- 
taught lessons of sincerity, common sense and suitability. 
Learn what is meant by color and form and line, harmony, 
contrast and proportion.” 

Miss de Wolfe needled those who spout forth ideals with- 
out having the foundation which makes it possible to turn 
these ideals into actuality, with these words: “When we are 
on familiar terms with our tools and feel our vague ideas 
clearing into definite inspirations, then we are ready to talk 
about ideals.” 

It wasn’t until 18 years after those words were written, that 
the American Institute of Decorators was organized. A.I.D. 
was depression-born, right here in Grand Rapids in July, 
1931, 

Most decorators during the lush twenties did not feel the 
need of cooperative enterprise—of establishing ethical and 
artistic standards. There was a new group of wealthy people— 
families with driving power to improve themselves. They 
wanted their homes to say, “We know and love fine things.” 

There were just 94 active members, from 14 areas in the 
United States, when A.I.D. was started. Now, we have 1265, 
including active, Life, Honorary and eight Associate Member 
classifications. The most recent Associate Memberships in- 
clude “teachers of decoration” and juniors. “Juniors” are stu- 
dents and graduates who as yet do not have sufficient experi- 
ence to qualify for active membership. 

To society and for the future of our profession, proper edu- 
cation is of prime importance. In 1931, there were few col- 
leges or schools teaching decoration. It wasn’t until 1938 that 
our educational committee first suggested a basic course. Yet 
now—13 years later—more than 40 colleges offer degree 
courses running from three to five years, and over 212 col- 
leges offer good if not degree courses. 

Educationally we have only started. We want more schools 
offering better courses. We want better trained teachers, in- 
dividuals who are wide awake to the technical, business and 
creative shortcomings of a profession faced with real con- 
sumer need and demand. 

Industry and business, who guide the educational factors 
of our profession should not expect to get something back 
immediately, Good education builds security for the continu- 
ance of the profession and the success of decorators’ sources 


of supply. 
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The apparel industry knows this. Irving Sorger of St. Louis 
says, “The training of designers will bring a new era in 
America. We should have 1000 trade and professional schools. 
The true American designer will then have arrived.” 

We have been criticized as a profession with a notable lack 
of business sense. We feel it has been the few that have given 
the entire group this reputation. We hope to change this— 
in part—with a “Manual of Business Practice”, scheduled for 
Fall publication. We have need of this Manual. Operation as 
creative artist isn’t enough. We must be good business men 
and women. 

The Manual has been five years in the making. It is the 
outgrowth of the A.I.D. Board of Trade Relations founded 
in 1945. Decorators may not have the volume of department 
and furniture stores but they are a vital and growing part of 
the home furnishing distributive system. 

While the Manual will help us achieve new recognition, it 
is important that local Chapters establish committees such 
as our National Trade Board to work out similar problems 
on a local level. Meetings with painters and paint contractors 
as well as conferences with men from insurance companies, 
credit agencies and banks will help your business standing in 
the community. 

In 1938, the definition of a “decorator” was adopted. As 
you know it reads: “A Decorator is one who by training and 
experience is qualified to plan, design and execute interiors 
and their furnishings, and to supervise the various arts and 
crafts essential to their completion.” 

Many want to change the term decorator to designer. The 
decorator has no contracting group such as is available to the 
architect. He is the creator and the contractor—and subcon- 
tractor too. Time and time again, we have voted “No” on the 
change-of-name proposition. We will be called to vote on the 
subject again and again. 

Elsie Cobb Wilson Little adds some often forgotten philoso- 
phy to this degate when she says, “In our school we were 
taught that most valuable lesson—the need for first making 
a study of the client’s personality. The most important thing 
being to build around that person, to see that the owner 
dominates her possessions instead of having belongings which 
dominate her”. 

Everyone here should take this advice to heart for two 
reasons— 

(1) The work of a successful decorator cannot always be 
judged as his taste. If he pleases his clients—he meets one 
requirement of a decorator. In this way we break down the 
off-repeated criticism, “The work doesn’t look livable—it 
looks decorated”. 

(2) We do need more educational work. The public needs 
to have the same background appreciation they have received 
during the last 20 years in understanding music. The first 
time Olga Samoroff Stokowski came to Grand Rapids with 
her appreciation course on music, she had an audience of 20. 
The next year the town really turned out to hear her. 

We support ourselves as an organization through our dues, 

Our membership has not grown proportionally with the 
acceptance of decorating as a profession, This is not because 
of our high standards. In some instances, the program bogged 
down at the local level. The private decorator misunder- 
stood the department store decorator who had no formal re- 
sponsibility and seemingly held the advantage of larger 
merchandise resources, Our members now have seen the light. 
They have found that having a majority of the well-trained 
decorators in their areas as members—broadens the outlook 
and strengthens decorating as a profession as well as the 
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A.I.D. We also have not had time or money to screen new 
members properly. This is being corrected. 


Our strong chapters are the chapters with large member- 
ships and creative leaderships. They do things. All chapters 
have periodic business meetings—get acquainted with each 
other—discuss mutual problems. Chapters have guest speak- 
ers, forums, and display their creative talents in exhibits— 
International Fairs, local charity benefits, home shows and 
cooperative exhibits with one or more of the allied profes- 
sions. Our Northern California group has, in meeting with 
custom officials, thrashed out the problems of appraisal of 
European antiques. The Southern California group prevented 
their resources from changing a closed showroom policy to 
an open one. In New York, the local chapter until this year 
shared the office facilities of the National Headquarters. They 
are now in their own offices. They have established working 
committees that will be of real value to both the local and 
the national organization. They plan an auction, a lecture 
bureau and a decorating show for the next year. 


The decorating profession, and I say this without fear of 
contradiction, has made the United States home style con- 
scious. We had for a number of years the eager cooperation 
of practically all important sources. 


Once we had helped take the nation’s homes out of the 
taupe era, many of the more important manufacturers ceased 
to cooperate with us—ceased to be available as sources. We 
were, admittedly, partly at fault because of our careless 
business housekeeping and our relatively small volume. 
Through our new Manual of Business Practice and our Trade 
Relations Committees, we are, as I pointed out previously, 
correcting this. We must never forget our dual capacities as 
artists, as business people. 

We must learn to fit our talents to differing communities— 
seek our own market as well as the way we wish to live. 

We can do a great deal for our reputations by stressing the 
fact that decorating doesn’t stop with the home. Many A.I.D. 
decorators do stores, shops, buildings, college and school 
dormitories, churches, club rooms, ships and yachts, and a 
host of other contract work. In many fields, we are competi- 
tive with architects and industrial designers. We get these 
contracts, when we do, because our philosophy differs. We 
insist that all interiors combine humanity with practicability. 
We are a service profession in every avenue of contemporary 
life. 

We believe that we can re-impress manufacturers with the 
importance of the decorator so that once again the leading 
magazines will feature decorators’ work. As long as manu- 
facturers who advertise remain sources that are not open to 
us, just so long will the editorial pages of the great consumer 
magazines not show representative work of national deco- 
rators. I do not mean to indicate that advertising controls the 
editorial policies of our great shelter and women’s service 
magazines. The trend is away from running editorial material 
which incorporates sources that are not generally available to 
the reader except through decorators. Since we are forced 
to specify lines that are not for the most part nationally ad- 
vertised, that means generally unacceptable copy for national 
publicity purposes. 


To counteract this practice we should have our newsworthy 
jobs properly photographed and documented. The role of 
publications in decoration history is an important one. When 
the best work of the decorating profession is in print for all 
to see and enjoy, it has a wider influence. The responsibility 
is an individual one. We should interpret our client's taste 
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and occasionally we should, in exhibits, be dramatic and 
stimulating. 

Decoration in America is no longer horizontal—no longer 
exclusively for people of wealth, It is perpendicular. It reaches 
from the lowest of income groups to multi-millionaires. It 
includes the factory and U.N. headquarters. It includes the 
company-owned homes and the mansion. It serves business, 
industry and government. It serves the production-line worker, 
the white collar man, and the executive who determines in- 
dustry policy. 

Decorators are attacking the problem of the modest home. 
They need to be able to purchase well designed furnishings— 
at prices their client can afford and they can sell profitably. 
They need to streamline their own operations. 

We should expand the guide books on trade sources which, 
since 1932, have been published by National and local chap- 
ters. The guide can lead logically to a H.Q. service from 
which decorators can obtain names of good artisans, crafts- 
men and sources. By knowing the firms that we can depend 
upon we will avoid the pitfalls into which unreliable con- 
tractors and sources may drop us. 

The bibliography of books on Interior Architecture and 
Decoration, published by the New York Public Library, was 
compiled under the direction of the A.I.D. Committee on 
Education in 1938. The H.Q. should have a librarian to 
keep this bibliography up to date. Competent A.I.D. members 
should review and screen the compilation. 

There have been many A.I.D. activities that have been 
close to the hearts of our presidents, from the first, Frank 
Richardson, to Karl Bock, our present chief executive. Of 
special interest were the efforts of Joseph Mullen to improve 
our standing with the allied professions. We are now affiliated 
with the National Council for Historic Sites and Buildings, the 
Inter-Society Color Council, the American Federation of Arts, 
and the American Arbitration Association. Our affiliations 
are both a privilege and a responsibility. We should all, in- 
dividually and as chapters, concern ourselves with both. 

As members of the A.I.D., we have the responsibilities of 
citizens and there is plenty of evidence that we have accepted 
them. In 1946, A.I.D. members and their trade friends 
furnished Reid Hall in Paris where so many American stu- 
dents stay—under the following committee: Elizabeth Draper, 
Mildred Irby, Zelina Brunschwig, and Melanie Kahane. 

During World War II, our Illinois Chapter executed 23 
furnishings project for the Army and the Navy. Five of these 
were paid for by Decorators Camp Furnishing Fund, money 
raised by the Illinois Chapter to carry on this non-profit work. 
The women members of this chapter sold $3,250,000 of war 
bonds and stamps. In 1940, our Southern California Chapter 
held an auction in the Town House gallery and raised $14,000 
which it wired to the European Red Cross, Illinois, New 
York, and Massachusetts chapters contributed $86,000 to the 
British War Relief. 

I do not spotlight these activities because I feel we want 
any special credit for our public service activities or even 
our professional aid programs such as the William R. Moore 
Benevolent Fund which assists members of our profession 
when ill or in need. When H.Q. asks an A.I.D. member to 
Zive a paid lecture, or appear as an endorsee or sponsor of an 
advertisement, a percentage of the fee paid the decorator is 
earmarked for the Fund. Each of our chapters contributes a 
um each year. At formal or informal meeting of members, 
Mabel Schamberg or Genevive Hendricks, or anyone in 
charge, will pass a hat to pick up needed nickels and dimes, 


I spotlight these activities to show that we do work as a 





group. This is all part of the job of living. 

There is one basic point I wish to make as I close this 
“Parade of Progress”. Don’t worry about our field becoming 
restricted—smaller. We do not even need the factor of 
obsolesence to protect our profession. Except for fresh designs 
and inventions that provide new comforts and efficiency, a 
well decorated home has greater life expectancy and a longer 
term investment value than a home haphazardly executed. 
Only a small portion of all America’s homes has been deco- 
rated by professionals. Each day homes come into being . . . 
new homes—be they one-room career girls’ apartments or 14- 
room country homes. They are all parts of our field—the big- 
gest and the most expanding market in America. We are one 
profession which does not depend on obsolesence. Life itself 
expands our field—our “Parade” becomes longer and longer 
every year. There is no end as long as the Nation and the 
world become more conscious of space well furnished for 
the task at hand—the home, the school, the shop, the factory, 
—the commercial building. We work with the new and re- 
model the old. The challenge is constant. The responsibility 
and pleasures are yours and mine! 


THE DECORATOR AND THE ARTIST 
JACK W. ZUCKER 


President, Painting and Decorating Contractors of America 


First, let me explain the PDCA. It is a trade association of 
approximately 10,000 members, organized in City Chapters 
and State Councils, with the usual governing Board and ad- 
ministrative officers. The diversification of membership is 
extremely wide, as you will see. It includes large corporations 
employing hundreds of men, such as estimators, designers, 
colorists and superintendents, and each doing an annual vol- 
ume of a million or more dollars. These are the firms which 
paint and maintain our giant office buildings, public institu- 
tions, industrial and commercial units and defense installa- 
tions. Likewise, our membership includes small house painters 
in the many Main Street towns of the country. Also, we have 
small paperhanging contractors and large firms which operate 
establishments for the wholesale and retail sale of costly 
domestic and imported papers. 

Now, to try to give a few answers on how best to attain 
the fruits of such cooperation. Here are a few brief points: — 

(1) Naturally, the first step for a member of the AID is to 
establish contact with two or three members of the PDCA 
who have the ability, in and of themselves, to work out and 
execute an overall color scheme and who, therefore, will un- 
derstand and appreciate the color problems and color plans of 
the interior decorator. 

(2) I believe that at the very outset of a contract, the 
PDCA contractor’s color expert or superintendent should be 
called into conference, and told in detail about the job as a 
whole—not only about the painting end but about the entire 
decorative scheme which the interior decorator expects to 
achieve, I know you will find that many of our members, in 
selling their own services, have learned to do exactly what you 
do. That is, they sell the appearance of a completed room or 
an entire interior in pleasing color combinations, rather than 
the uninteresting mechanics of their work or of the type of 
paint used. This is in keeping with a strong current in all 
lines today: it is not the product that counts, it is not so 
much the services rendered or the reputation of the firm, it is 
the end result that matters, The point is affirmed by changes 
which have been manifest in recent years in the copy angles 
of national advertising. 
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(3) You will find that many of our most progressive deco- 
rative contractors now have their own color palettes, worked 
out for them by independent color consultants or the large 
paint manufacturers, and incorporating the scientific theories 
of mixing and matching to be found in the several Custom 
Color Systems now on the market. Utilization of the painting 
contractor’s own palette or that of the interior decorator in 
working out a color scheme would, in my opinion, obviate 
many of the misunderstandings and disagreements of the past. 

(4) I believe, naturally, that complete specifications should 
be drawn up for the painting work on any decorative job, 
embracing materials, methods, workmanship and finished re- 
sults. It should be agreed, further, that such specifications 
could not be changed at the whim of an owner or an awarding 
authority without consultation with the interior decorator and 
the painting contractor. 

(5) I believe that a rigid plan of supervision of the painting 
work should be agreed on between the interior decorator and 
the painting contractor. 

(6) I believe, furthermore, that the painting contractor 
should be the sole authority in determining the paintability 
of various wall surfaces or of wood work, and that his recom- 
mendations be followed with regard to the need for an extent 
of preparatory work. This suggestion is made because of the 
many varieties of plaster compositions in use today, because 
of the painting problems which have resulted from the so- 
called “tight” construction of our modern houses, because of 
the real trouble which has come from moisture condensation 
in the interior of our houses, and because of the new materials 
and methods for finishing woods. 


THE DECORATOR, THE DESIGNER, THE 
CRAFTSMAN, THE MACHINE 


BORIS KROLL 


Fabric Desig and Manufacturer 





The existing technical approach in coloring upholstery and 
drapery fabric is mainly two-fold:—1. Should the fabric be 
woven in the natural and piece dyed; or 2. Should the more 
difficult road be taken and the novelty yarns dyed first; com- 
bined into colors; and finally woven into fabric. I have chosen 
the more difficult road with the result that we find we need 
approximately a hundred varied yarns dyed in about 50 colors. 
Such a wide range of stock colors is necessary because they 
enable us to meet the varying regional color needs of the 
country. We add to these colors every season, never elimi- 
nating one color because we believe that a color never be- 
comes extinct. Now, here we are with our 50 colors which 
can be woven into fabrics with varying numbers of colors per 
combination. What combination shall we use? That is always 
the question. Color stylists approach this problem in various 
ways. I’ve heard of stylists sitting in a quiet room, with a 
background of soft music, eyes closed, visualizing the color 
combination to end all color combinations. Others take a more 
studied approach and use mechanical devices such as color 
charts, discs, wheels, and what have you. Still others look to 
nature, to fashion, and to tradition, constantly seeking for 
something new. As for my own particular problem I know that 
within a range of 50 given colors there are perhaps a million 
combinations, Needless to say, if we were left to our whims, 
it would take us a long tedious time to explore by trial and 
error all the possible color combinations, My approach is a 
correlation between the Fine Arts and my systematized color 
Production Planning. 
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I said a few moments ago that texture produces color. I will 
show you why I think so. If we take a perfectly flat fabric in 
its natural state you will observe it is merely two dimensional. 
On the other hand, if we take this textured fabric in the same 
natural state, we have a play of yarn creating lights and darks 
which gives you a three dimensional effect. This in itself pro- 
duces another color without the use of dyes. The more vari- 
ation of texture that we have in a fabric, the more play of 
tonal values we will get, hence, the greater variation in color. 

I now come to the effect of color on design. We use 
design to create sculptural effects. When the design is 
elaborate, we usually find it advisable to limit it to a 
single color, getting our play of lights and darks from the 
texture. One of the problems we face when showing this fabric 
comes very often from the decorator who says, “I like this 
fabric but I want to get a two color effect for a sofa I’m doing. 
Can you make it in coral with beige, to match my beige 
carpet.” We can make it, but I never recommend it because 
I realize that constrasting colors when used with an elaborate 
overpowering design such as this results in complete chaos. 

Perhaps the greatest problem that we, as fabric designers 
and manufacturers run into is the matching of color to a 
particular sample brought to us by decorators. Oh — rug 
samples! You all know that this is a sore subject—trying to 
match fabrics to rugs. The effect that light has on a rug when 
it is laid flat in a room is tremendous yet very often, little 
consideration is given to this fact, even by the most experi- 
enced decorators. We are frequently given rug samples to 
match. The sample is usually small, held at eye level—which 
is the wrong position, and not considered in relation to the 
position and distance from eye that rugs occupy in a room. 
Also, it’s usually only a fragment of the overall color of the 
rug. As a matter of fact, experienced decorators do not de- 
mand exact color matches to rugs, satins, or pile fabrics. The 
play of light in all of these fabrics affect the color so greatly 
that it is impossible to get a satisfactory match. I personally 
urge at this point that the A.I.D. adopt a resolution forbidding 
its members to bring in small swatches of rugs to be used as 
samples for exact color matching. 

We must realize that dyeing is not entirely a mechanical 
process, It is done by human beings. The color is matched 
only as the particular dyer sees it, which may be quite differ- 
ent from the way the individual decorator sees it. The human 
element should and must be considered. 

The blending of various raw materials has its effect on 
color. For instance, I will show you a fabric consisting of 
mercerized cotton, carded cotton, and filament rayon. When 
this fabric is dyed, the result is skittery. You will note that 
there are two or more shades of the one color. This is because 
each raw material takes to dye differently. Presenting us with 
this type of sample to match is like presenting us with a piece 
of the rainbow and asking us to get a one color effect. 

A paradoxical inconsistency of some decorators is their 
almost complete indifference to light in a room in relation to 
its effect on color, For example, when we are asked to match 
a particular sample, the decorator usually takes it over to 
the window in the daylight. Holding it inches away from his 
eyes he gives his verdict:—“It’s too pink.” “It’s too light,— 
or it’s too dark.” This is inconsistent with his attempt at per- 
fection because at the time he is looking at these two samples 
no consideration is given to whether, number I— Is the 
fabric going to be near fluorescent light, or number 2 
Will it be used under incandescent light. 


Point 3, Is it going to be in brilliant daylight. 


Continned on page 94 
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A.LD. awards 


Opposite page: First Award, by 
Phyllis McCary, UCLA, Stu- 
dent Design Competition. 


Right, top: Second Award, by 
Marshall C. Pann, Pratt In- 
stitute, Student Design Com- 


petition. 


Right, bottom: Third Award, 
by Ernest W. Grilk, Chicago 
Academy of Fine Arts, Student 
Design Competition. 
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An important part of the A.I.D. program each year 
are the prize awards made for a Student Competition, 
Home Furnishings Products Competition and for the 
best film set decoration. 

In the Student Competition for 1950-51 there were 
103 entries submitted by twenty-five schools and colleges 
throughout the U.S.A. 

Phyllis McCary, a student at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, won the first award for the re-design 
of the street floor of a city house. This award consists of 
the Rorimer Gold Medal, $200 and expenses to and 
from Grand Rapids to receive the award. The second 
award, consisting of a Rorimer Silver Medal and $50, 
went to Marshall C. Pann, a student at Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, while the third award, a Rorimer Silver 
Medal, was won by Ernest W. Grilk, a student at the 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts. 

The Jury consisted of George Nelson, architect and in- 
dustrial designer, foreman; Ely Jacques Kahn, architect; 
Mrs. Francis Lenygon, interior designer; Julian C. Levi, 
architect; Lloyd Morgan, architect; Miss Miriam Smyth, 
interior designer; and John Vassos, industrial designer. 























































A sofa with iron frame and sponge rubber upholstery, 
a nylon Wilton-weave broadloom, a brass ceiling fixture 
and a hand-ioomed nylon, linen, silk and Cellophane 
casement fabric were awarded Citations of Merit in the 
good design competition for home furnishings products. 
These were selected from close to 400 entries. No award 
was given for wallpaper, the fifth category. 

Winner of the furniture award is Harry Lawenda of 
San Francisco for a sofa executed by Kneedler-Fauchere, 
San Francisco. The floor covering award goes to Virginia 
Hamill, New York, for carpeting executed by Nye-Wait 
Co., Inc., Auburn, N. Y. Paavo Tynell of Helsinki, Fin- 
land, won the lighting award for a fixture imported by 
Finland House, New York. Karl Laurell of Poughquag, 
N. Y., designed and executed the winning material in 
the fabric category. In addition there were fifteen Hon- 
orable Mention awards. 

The jury consisted of Nancy V. McClelland, New 
York interior designer, foreman; Everett Brown of Ever- 
ett Brown Associates, Chicago designer and decorator; 
Robert Carson of the architectural firm of Carson- 
Lundin, New York; G. M. Halverson, senior mer- 
chandise manager of theyHome Store; L. S. Ayres & 
Company, Indianapolis; George Howe, Chairman, Dept. 
of Architecture, Yale University; William MacArthur, 
designer and decorator, Milwaukee; and Robert R. 
Young, Division of Education, Carnegie Institute. 

Two M-G-M Productions and a Paramount picture, 
produced during 1950, won Citations of Merit in the 
A.L.D. Film Set Decoration awards. Sharing top honors 











Winning design for the fur- are sets for two films: M-G-M’s Nancy Goes to Rio, for 
niture award, by Kneedler- the best contemporary interior—a terrace-living room; 
Fauchere, designed by Harry and Paramount’s Sunset Boulevard, with a drawing 
Lawenda, San Francisco. room of the 20’s as the best period interior. An Honor- 


able Mention was awarded the Late 19th Century parlor 
in Forsyte Woman, also an M-G-M production. 

Set decorators of the winning productions (all of 
them Associate Members of the American Institute of 
Decorators) are as follows: Nancy Goes to Rio—Edwin 
B. Willis and Dick Pefferle; Sunset Boulevard—San 
Comer and Ray Moyer; Forsythe Woman—Edwin B. 
Willis and Jack Moore. 

The competition jury was comprised of the following: 
Rene Carrillo, F. Schumacher & Co., foreman; Mary L. 
Brandt, home furnishings consultant; Catherine Blondin 
of Catherine Blondin Associates; William H. Buch, east- 
ern representative, Apex Film Corp.; and Newby Mur- 
ray of Newby Murray, Inc., interior designers. 







Floor covering award, nylon 
carpet by Nye-Wait Co., de- 


signed by Virginia Hamill. 




















A terrace-living room in M-G-M’s 
“Nancy Goes to Rio,” rated First 
Award for the best contemporary 





interior. Designed by Edwin B. 
Willis and Richard Pefferle; art 
direction by Cedric Gibbons and 
Jack Smith. 


The Late 19th century parlor in 
M-G-M’s “That Forsyte Woman” 
was awarded Honorable Mention. 
Designed by Edwin B. Willis and 
Jack Moore; art direction by 
Cedric Gibbons and Dan Cathcart. 


Paramount’s “Sunset Boulevard,” 
with its interior of the 20's rated 
First Award for the best period 
interior. Designed by Sam Comer 
and Ray Moyer; art direction by 
Hans Dreier and John Meehan. 





Winning design for the lighting fixture award, 
by Finland House, designed by Paavo Tynell. 


Winning design for the fabric award, designed 
by Karl Laurell, Poughquag, N. Y. 
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A salute to thirty-three charter and active members 


The editors of Interior Design feel that the names of thirty-three 
charter and still active members should receive the acclaim of the 


entire membership of the A.I.D. These people, probably more than 


any other group, are responsible for the continual growth of the A.I.D. 


Keeping everlastingly at it brings success! 


MRS. FLORENCE BARKER 
49 Nellevue Place 
Chicago 11, Il. 


MR. ARTHUR L. BEVERLY 
Beverly & Valentine 

930 N. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago 11, II. 


MR. JOHN R. BOND 
881 Peachtree St., N.E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


MR. RICHARD A. BREDE 
Brede & Schroeter, Inc. 

80 W. Canfield Ave. 

Detroit 1, Mich. 


MISS ELIZABETH BROWNING 
218 N. Sheridan Road 
Highland Park, IIl. 


MISS NELL L. CLOW 
1917 W. Franklin Ave. 
Minneapolis 5, Minn 


MRS. ELSE CRAMER 
The Cramer Studios 
724 E. Mason St 
Milwaukee 2, Wis 


, 


MRS. ALIDA DINARDO 
2027 E. 115th St 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


MRS. EMILY KEMPSON DOW 
Landing Hill Road 
East Haddam, Conn. 





MRS. ROSALIE R. FASSETT 
292 Sheridan Road 
Winnetka, IIl. 


MR. HUGH G. MAXWELL 
Maxwell-Moore-Undine Co. 
734 N. Jefferson St. 
Milwaukee 2, Wisc. 





MR. WILLIAM MACARTHUR 
785 N. Jefferson St. 
Milwaukee 2, Wisc. 





MR. J. R. FREW 

Frew Bldg. 

2—12 W. Washington St. 
New Castle, Penna. 


MR. WILLIAM J. MACMULLIN 
Warwick Hotel 
Houston 1, Texas 





MISS FLORENCE ELY HUNN 
Florence Ely Hunn 

920 N. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago 11, Il. 





MRS. MARY MILLER 
881 Peachtree St., N.E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


MR. LOUIS L. SCHWARZ 
C. J. Benson & Co., Inc. 

501 N. Charles St. 
Baltimore 1, Md. 





MRS. ELIZABETH SHUMWAY 
Shumway Studios 

1229 N. Prospect Ave. 

Milwaukee 2, Wis. 





MR. JAMES G. SKIDMORE 
280 E. Deerpath 
Lake Forest, Ill. 





MISS M. THOMASSON 
1344 Falmouth Road 
Riverview 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 





MRS. K. M. THORNDIKE 
222 E. Chestnut St. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 





MISS EVELYN H. JENSEN 
Evelyn Jensen Interiors 

2277 N. Lake Drive 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


MR. NELSON JOHNSON 
Crest Johnson Co. 

793 Wick Ave. 

Youngstown 2, Ohio 


MISS GRACE B. KELTON 
The Miller-Kelton Studios Co. 
30 N. Washington Ave. 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


MISS MYRTLE A. LORD 
137 W. 9th St. 


Erie, Penna. 


MISS MILDRED M. MOORE 
9615 Brighton Way 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


MRS. JESSICA TREAT 
1803 Harlem Blvd. 
Rockford, Ill. 





MR. MARC T. NIELSEN 
7123 Yates Ave. 
Chicago 49, IIl. 





MR. BYRON M. NORTON 
106 N. Marion St. 
Oak Park, Il. 


MISS MABEL SCHAMBERG 
664 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, IL. 





MR. ERNST C. VON AMMON 
920 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, IIl. 





MR. I. WEBERMAN 
Colonial Art Furniture Co. 
3900 Fifth Ave. 

Pittsburgh 13, Penna. 


MRS. F. R. WEISSKOPF 
6428 N. Richards St. 
Milwaukee 11, Wis. 




















M r. Karl Bock Reports 


The retiring President’s annual report to the members. 


As we said in the beginning and now twenty years later, 
“One for all—all for one A.I.D.” 

I recall the early meetings held in the Arden Studios in 
New York when the decorators—both men and women— 
joined together for the first time in the initial planning of 
the organization as we know it today. William R. Moore, who 
became the first President, was there and other decorators 
from Chicago who sincerely believed in the need for our 
organization. 

I must confess I did not join in 1931—not until six years 
later. Like so many others I procrastinated, as I was con- 
cerned with my own interests of long standing—membership 
in many other societies—a practice I had engaged in for so 
many years, that I thought I had no time to devote to a newly 
formed organization. I had not given enough thought, in those 
intervening years, to what the A.I.D. stood for and what it 
could mean to me, and what I, like all others engaged in the 
practice, had to give to it. It just did not seem essential to 
me to belong. But, in 1937, when I was urged to join, I did. 





I now regret that I cannot say I was a Founder Member. I 
have since learned that to belong to the American Institute of 
Decorators is essential to all those entitled to use its name. 
I am proud to be a member, for association with others with 
common interests and the sharing of minds is always gain; 
travel to various places where meetings are held, whether 
national, regional or local, is an education, 

As the A.I.D. goes forward and onward, let us all give it 
our generous support and keep in mind always that there is 
no other affiliation that can do more for us than we can give 
to it. Let us all remember it is what you give not what you 
can get that makes the giving worthwhile. And so I say the 
A.I.D. is worth the wholehearted support of all of us. 

In saluting the Founders, Members and all those in the 
trades, the press and in allied organizations who made it 
possible to make the A.I.D. what it stands for today, may 


I say: 
; Look up, and not down; 


And not in; 
Forward, and not back; 


And lend a hand! 








M rs. May Girard Reports 


The present Executive Secretary supplements and brings 
up to date the report of Mr. Eric Dabl. 

The American Institute of Decorators was formed in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, July 8-15, 1931. Its name was 
then American Institute of Interior Decorators. 

The first Board of Governors comprised eleven members: 
Earl A. Belmont of Philadelphia; Henry F. Bultitude of 
New York; William A. French of Minneapolis; Miss Marian 
H. Gheen of Chicago; Miss Nancy V. McClelland of New 
York; William R. Moore of Chicago; Frank W. Richardson 
of New York; Mrs. James C. Rogerson of New York; Louis 
Rorimer of Cleveland; Mrs. Irene Sidley of Chicago; and 
Miss Ruth Lyle Sparks of New York. It is now a Board of 
twenty-seven. 

The first officers were: 

President, William R. Moore; Ist V. P., Frank W. Richard- 
son; 2nd V. P., Miss Marian H. Gheen; 3rd V. P., Mrs. James 
C. Rogerson; Sec’y., Mrs. Irene Sidley; and Treas., Earl A. 
Belmont. 

Only five of the original Board are living and only three 
are members today: Miss Nancy V. McClelland, Frank W. 
Richardson and Mrs. Irene Sidley. 

The first National Headquarters was located in Chicago 
at 820 North Michigan Avenue. 

After the second annual conference, held in Chicago in 
1933, the headquarters moved to New York. A New York 
office was then located at 460 Park Avenue in the premises of 
the Arden Studios, through the generosity of Mrs. Rogerson. 

From there, in the fall of 1933, the National Headquarters 
moved to the R. C, A, Building, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, tenth 
floor, renting space from the Permanent Exhibition of Dec- 
orative Arts and Crafts, known as P.E.D.A.C. 

In 1939, the headquarters moved into the Fuller Building at 
57th Street and Madison Avenue, third floor, facing Madison 
Avenue, consisting of a reception room, office, and conference 
meeting room, After a three year period the headquarters 
moved again, and has since remained in the same building on 
the second floor, facing 57th Street. 

During these twenty years the Institute has been actively 
engaged in promoting educational programs, planned to ad- 

Continued on page 127 











ational presidents of the past ten years 


A complete record of earlier presidents will be found in the 


January, 1941, Tenth Anniversary issue of Interior Design. 


LEFT TO RIGHT 


William R. Moore 1931-1933 
Frank W. Richardson 1933-1936 
Francis H. Lenygon 1936-1939 
William A. Kimbel 1939-1941 
r 
Nancy V. McClelland 1941-1944 
Stephen J. Jussel 1944-1945 
Joseph Mullen 1945-1948 
Karl Bock 1948-1951 


H. Clifford Burroughes 1951- 


Executive secretaries 


Eric Dahl—New York 1931 
oo Kidwell—-Chicago 1931-1934 
May Girard —New York 1931 
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LEFT TO RIGHT 


A.LD. chapter presidents 


NEW YORK DISTRICT 


Miriam Smyth January-March 1941 





*Joseph Mullen 1941 
*Stephen J. Jussel 1942-1943 
Oscar O. Widmann 1944-1945 
Karl Bock 1946-1947 
William C. Pahlmann 1948-1951 
*National Presidents 
NEW ENGLAND 
Frank Barnes 1941 
Agnes V. Troy 1942-1944 
Dorothy M. Power 1944-1945 
A. Ralph Anthony 1946-1948 
Lilian Kenrick 1948-1950 
Dorothy Gildard 1950-1952 
MARYLAND 
John G. Matthews 1941-1944 
J. H. LeRoy Chambers 1944-1946 
Genevieve Hendricks 1946-1947 
Paul M. Babcock 1947-1949 
J. Fred Roming 1949-1950 
Harry Welker 1950-1951 
. 
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ILLINOIS 


Mabel Schamberg 1941 

. Winstanley Briggs 1941-1942 
. G. Skidmore 1943 
sree Duffy 1945-1946 

Mabel amberg 1947 


Marjorie Forker 1948 
Agnes Cornell Hunter 1949-1951 





MICHIGAN 


Everett Brown 1950 
William Denler 1951 








MID WEST 


ohn F. Barlow 1944-1945 
ucy Drage 1948 
Louis Perry 1949-1951 











INDIANA 


Paul J. Richardt 1949-1950 
Charlotte Kruse 1950-1951 











PENNSYLVANIA 


Oscar E. Mertz 1945-1948 
Andrew L. Gamble 1949-1951 





WISCONSIN 


William MacArthur 1941-1943 
Marjorie Fiedler 1943-1945 
Robert L. } rae 1945-1947 
Harriet L. Moore 1947-1948 
William MacArthur 1949-1951 


MINNESOTA 


fone McHugh 1941-1942 
950-~ 


illiam BE, Veerhusen | 














SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Benno Simank 1941-1942 
Betty Gilmore 1942-1944 
Tom Douglas 1945-1948 
Lorenz Hansen 1948-1950 
Helen Conway 1950-1951 
Harold W. Grieve 1951- 








NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


K. H. Lengfeld 1941-1942 
Beth Armstrong 1943-1944 
Katherine D. Watson 1944-1945 
Maurice Sands 1946-1947 
Nora A. Oberfeli 1948-1949 
Archibald Taylor 1950-1951 








FLORIDA 


J. Haygeod Lassiter 1949-1951 








Nona M. Turner 1941-1945 
Robert A, Boone 1945-1949 
Ellen Behrens 1949- 





TEXAS 


Edwin L, Spillars 1947-1948 
Margaret Sedwick 1949 
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Inside A.I.D. 








Top: Left to right, Clifford Burroughes, new 
President of A.I.D., Karl Bock, Past Presi- 
dent, and Theodor Muller, Ex-Chairman of 
Board. 


Center: Shown in the entrance to the Mu- 
scum Rooms at the time they were opened 
are, back row, left to right: Barry Stuart, 
Charles Campbell, Frank Van Steenberg, 
George Brandt, Chairman of Furniture Mu- 
seum Committee, and Stephen Jussel; 
seated are: Carl Fowler, Paul Goebels, Karl 
Bock and Clifford Burroughes. 


Right, bottom: Karl Bock, Past President of 
A.I.D., is shown cutting the ribbon that 
opened the doors of the Trade Show. With 
Mr. Bock are, left to right, Everett Brown, 
Berenice D. Fligman, William MacArthur, 
Marc T. Nielsen, Carl E. Fowler, H. Clifford 
Burroughes and Barry Stuart. 





Left, top: Melanie Kahane, who 
produced and directed “Inside 
A.I.D.—Indecorums of 1951,” the 
hilarious concoction served up for 
delighted spectators the second 
evening of the A.D. conference. 





Left, bottom: Boris Kroll, fabric de- 
signer and manufacturer, is shown 
here at the speakers’ table delivering 
his informal talk, titled “How the 
Looks at Color.” 


Fabric Designer 









































































“comfortable” Dutch shoes. 


Below left: William Mac- 
Arthur, another winner in the 
Quiz Kids program, part of 
“Inside A.I.D.—indecorums of 
1951,” receives as prize an 18th 
Century secretary for his intel- 
lectual acumen. 


Below, right: More members of 
the wedding, the bridesmaids as 
they appeared in “The Wed- 
ding,” produced by Mabel 
Schamberg as part of the A.I.D. 
program. Left to right, top 
row: Mary E. Dunn, Evelyn H. 
Jensen, Inez Croom, Lilian E. 
Kenrick, Nora Oberfell; bot- 
tom row: Ely Hunn, Ethel 
Brookfield and Genevieve Hen- 
dricks. 


eer 


Left: In “Life with Martha,” a 
skit by members of the Furni- 


ture Manufacturers’ Associa- blushing _ bride (Theodore 
tion, thespian Hollis Baker Greeff) is shown stalking down 
demonstrates how to relax in the aisle on the arm of the Old 




























































Right: Always a_ bridegroom 
but never a bride! The petite 


Man (Karl Bock) after a shot- 
gun had been fired. 


RIGHT, top: Faysie Henderson (Me- 
lanie Kahane) interviews Hedda 
Flopper (Mabel Schamberg) in a TV 
program, one of the brighter moments 
in “Inside A.I.D.—Indecorums of 
1951,” produced and directed by 
Melanie Kahane. 


Bottom: Harold Grieve, one of the 
brighter youthful participants in “In- 
side A.I.D.—Indecorums of 1951” is 
shown here after receiving a genuine 
and authentic barber's chair, circa 
1860, awarded for his astute answers 
in the Quiz Kids program. 





LEFT, top: One of the highlights of the show 
was the musical lament in “One Man's Factory” 
a skit in “Inside A.I.D.—Indecorums of 1951.” 
The singers, left to right, are: William Pahlman, 
Louis Goodenough, C. Eugene Stephenson and 
Lester Byock. 


In the humorous skit, This You'll Re- 
Indecorums of 


Center: 
member, from “Inside A.I.D. 
1951,” Eleanor Roosevelt (Cornelia Conger) 
discusses the interior designing of the White 
House for its future tenants, the Roosevelts, 
with John Murphy, Interior Designer. 









Bottom: Some members of the wedding as they 
appeared in “The Wedding,” produced by 
Mabel Schamberg as part of the A.I.D. pro- 
gram, Left to right: Mare Nielsen, William 
Pahlman, Carl Fowler, William MacArthur, 
Barry Stuart, Karl Bock, LeRoy Chambers, 
Karl Lengfeld, and, kneeling, Theodor Muller 











A SALUTE TO THE INSTITUTE 


By HENRY G. DOWLING 


Henry G. Dowling, is Honorary Member of the A.I.D., and 
Past President of Incorporated Institute of British Decorators. 


The Twentieth Annual Conference of the American In- 
stitute of Decorators is an attainment of which every member 
can be truly proud, and in particular, those who were 
instrumental in its conception and subsequent formation. 

The achievement of such success and prestige as the In- 
stitute now undoubtedly enjoys demands national recognition, 
for its development and progress have taken place in a period 
of severe test and change. It is now a national institution, 
with an enviable position amongst professional societies having 
many times its longevity. From its origination by a mere hand- 
ful of longsighted and selfless enthusiasts it has in its com- 
paratively short life secured a membership of one thousand 
two hundred and sixty five, each and all impelled by a desire 
to discharge the responsibility of membership by loyally main- 
taining the high standard of membership qualification. 

It has kept pace with the times, but it has not been content 
with merely keeping pace. Vigorous as has been its assertion 
of basic principles of good interior design and professional 
conduct, it has nevertheless been refreshingly quick to explore 
the possibilities for a change in its constitution or programme 
necessary to meet rapidly changing conditions and an un- 
wholesome influx of applications for membership from 
mediocre decorators or mere social climbers. This willingness 
to explore and to criticise on the part of thoroughly well-in- 
formed and firmly established practitioners has been a great 
source of strength to those who have been charged as its 
principal officers, guiding its policy. 

Any organisation promoting the interests of its particular 
group is forever driven by the demand for wise and im- 
mediate decisions. Since its inception the American Institute 
has been extremely fortunate in its choice of Presidents, but 
possibly in none more than its outgoing President Karl Bock. 
He has discharged his manifold duties with the efficiency 
and distinction which is at once the mark of disinterested 
and selfless service. No praise is too high for all that has been 
done by him and by those officers serving under him during 
his three years of office; and my own congratulations spring 
from a personal appreciation of services well performed. 

What of the future? Ever-changing conditions in almost 
every field of design demand constant study on the part of 
those who direct the affairs of an organisation so deeply con- 
cerned with good design. There is no dearth of material from 
which to secure information; and the Institute is particularly 
fortunate in being so well served by Harry V. Anderson’s 
magazine “Interior Desicn & Decoration”: for during the 
whole of the Institute’s career it has played its full part in 


promoting the development of the organisation. 


Continued on page 111 
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TWENTY YEAR REFLECTIONS 


By IRENE SIDLEY 


A member of thé first Board of Governors and a prime mover 
in the organization of the American Institute of Decorators. 


July 1931 is indelibly written on the pages of my mind’s 
reflections and needs no decorative embellishments or colored 
ink to keep it there. Never, was so much accomplished by 
so few in so short a time. We were united in purpose and in 
effort, and no one was afraid of hard work. Is that not the 
eternal pattern of success? 

When an emissary from the Grand Rapids manufacturers 
came to William R. Moore in Chicago with the suggestion 
that the decorators put on an exhibition in Grand Rapids 
of rooms, to be sponsored by them and the space donated, 
we caught the vision and held it and promoted it from coast 
to coast with all our might. A selected group dined with me, 
and it was at that time the first concrete plan was shown and 
approved. Time was short. Only three weeks to go. We went 
to New York where our enthusiasm and the opportunity for 
meeting of both men and women decorators captured their 
imagination also and we were agreed that this was the psy- 
chological time to organize an Institute of Decorators which 
would have a membership from coast to coast to promote 
the ideals and ethics we all cherished and to act as a guide 
for future decorators. 

The news spread like a prairie fire and with such friends 
at court as “House and Garden”, “Arts & Decoration”, 
“Good Furniture” and Harry Anderson, we had such pub- 
licity as few ventures attain. We sent their representatives 
publicity, and Richardson Wright put out a special brochure 
of the aims and objectives of this budding venture. 

The Grand Rapids manufacturers lent us the furniture, 
covered it in our own fabrics, and paid the bills. My foremost 
recollections are of the foresight of these men and their ex- 
treme generosity. And they did not stop there. They organ- 
ized a program of dinners and garden parties, as few will 
forget who attended them. We were in attendance all day at 
the exhibition which was thronged with people, including 
several hundred decorators from all points of the compass. 

When the evening functions drew to a close, our work 
just began. Ten or twelve of us met together and worked and 
planned far into the night. It was there and then that the 
American Institute of Decorators took shape and form. The 
last night of the conference produced an organization com- 
plete with officers and a Board of Directors selected for their 
outstanding ability, and representing their contemporaries 
from all parts of the country. 

I am still out of breath, It was so exciting. So rewarding. All 
so beautiful with such fine cooperation from everyone. Such 
team work and such good will that it seemed Christmas 
every day. There followed trips to New York for Board meet- 


Continued on page 111 
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-century modern 


for the living, dining and bedroom,madeof 
uitwoed in Champagne and Burgundy finishes. 


JOHN WIDDICOME 


APRICAN PRIMITIVE SCULPTURE, COURTESY SEGY GALLERY. NEW YorK 


WIDDICOMB 


\ 


for almost a century, 
one of America’s great names 
in furniture making 
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Continued from page 57 

New York Chapter established their own headquarters. 

Reorganization and creation of three chapters. 

Preparing the AID Manual to be submitted at this session. 

Three trade exhibitions successful in every way and bigger 
every year. Yes, even financially successful for the promotion 
of our educational programs. 

Our members’ voluntary contributions amounting to $5000 
for a publicity program for the 20th Anniversary of the AID. 

The William R. Moore benevolent fund grown from 
$1,825.27 to $7,177.94. 

The Louis Rorimer fund which has supported the student 
design competitions since 1940 is being discontinued, because 
the Rorimer family does not wish to continue to finance this 
fund. Perhaps others wish to perpetuate his memory. 

Creation of Junior Members. A step forward to become 
active members. 

As of October, 1950: 

Membership — 1948 622 


Junior Registration 10 

Student Registration 70 

Total 702 

As of April, 1951: 

Active members 908 
Associate 279 
Honorary 19 
Fellowship 10 
Inactive 32 
Junior 10 
Life 7 


Total 1,265 

Balance on hand in the treasury—1948 

Deficit—$1,307.36 

Balance on hand 1951—$10,983.47 plus $5,106.00 paid on 
account for preparation of AID Manual. 

Approximate financial standing as of March 3lst— 
$6,000.00 more. 

New modern equipment for headquarters office. 

We furnished channels of communication and information 
to our members, to the trade, and allied organizations. 

We are members of: The National Council for Historic 
Sites and Buildings. 

The Inter-Society Color Council. 
The American Federation of Arts. 
The American Arbitration Association. 

Presently we are identified with the committee on govern- 
ment art. 

Last but not least the 20th Annual Conference. 

The participation of our sources of supply, allied organiza- 
tions, our members, press, schools, and others in Grand 
Rapids reveals the interest in our organization and its ob- 
jectives. These interests were not merely academic. They 
are as vital to them as well as to us. 

I think that the work of our award winners, the successful 
revival of the exhibits, in and outside the furniture museum, 
the intense interest and good results of publicity by Edward 
J. Wormley and his committee and Alfred Auerbach Associ- 
ates, the keen and successful participation in the trade show 
and conference at large answers all questions squarely. For 
each of them, in its own way, strives to preserve and further 
the ideals for which we all stand, namely the betterment of 
the American home. 

All members will appreciate the big and new job Gladys 
Miller is presenting in the program, 

Continued on page 91 
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Mabel Schamberg and Melanie Kahane are responsible for 
making the conference an enjoyment after business sessions. 

The Michigan and neighborhood chapters as hosts. Also 
the furniture manufacturers of Grand Rapids. To all of these 
committees a thousand thanks from everyone of us. We all 
will benefit and renew our friendship in better understanding 
with Grand Rapids and its sources. 

I wish you to know that I am a fraternalist. Maybe because 
of that I did not understand our members. I found we have 
three kinds of members: 

First: Optimists who seek and expect much and more for 
their dues and often say just that. One could even call them 
opportunists. 

Second: Pessimists who see nothing good in anything, any- 
where, any time. They find fault with everything but do 
nothing to help nor to improve. 

Third: We have peptomists. They are the real workers. 
Constructive criticism is their slogan. By reason of love for 
the good, they contribute, work and enjoy progress being 
made. They put in all so that all can be taken out. 

To conclude: I know that all these three classes of mem- 
bers mentioned are a good democratic combination to carry 
on for the Institute which was organized twenty years ago 
for the purpose it functions today. I felicitate and salute our 
charter members and all those who so loyally stand by to 
make the American Institute of Decorators the real organiza- 
tion in our country with its ideals and objectives for which 
it stands. These pioneers and loyal members will never be 
forgotten for their memory will linger on. 
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of interior design. To this end can you visualize with me 
our institute ultimately possessing an important building, 
housing a library, dining and committee rooms, exhibition 
space for members and students’ work, and facilities to serve 
all the essential requirements of our membership? These 
additional facilities will help us to bring before our members 
and the public the important service we are contributing to 
the cultural development of the nation, 

Our membership must continue to be an inspiration to 
students and new members. The quality of our membership 
is the responsibility of all of us. New members are admitted 
only after careful analysis of their qualifications. Once having 
been accepted, each member must abide by our code of busi- 
ness practices; otherwise he is not entitled to membership in 
this important body. Our strength is dependent upon our 
combined efforts in all our national and local undertakings. 
Here are some thoughts for today and tomorrow: 

Think a moment. What have you done during the last 
year to help your chapter? Isn’t it true that good members 
talking to themselves do little good? Speak up if you believe 
in your opinion. Good people doing nothing wreck everything. 

We have attracted to our membership leading decorators 
and designers from all parts of the world (except, of course, 
from the Union of Soviet Russia), each of whom realizes the 
potentialities of our avowed aims and objectives. I am proud 
to report that today our membership comprises 1,265 mem- 
bers and that our student registration now totals 70. The 
growth of our student registration is due to the cooperation 
of the heads of schools and colleges who have worked closely 
with our committee on education in relation to courses of 
study, and our own student design competitions. 
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An idea was born some years ago by Marc Nielsen, Ted 
Simpson, Joe Mullen, and others that we should have a home- 
furnishings show. Karl Bock was the man who turned this 
dream into action. Three such shows have been held—all 
very successful. 

Now we are faced with a problem of what to do next. 
Here is an idea. We will have an American Institute of Deco- 
rators International Decorative Arts Show that will be in 
theory a combination of what we have here in Grand Rapids 
—the Homefurnishings Show and the Museum Exhibition. 
We will have a large auditorium that will house possibly fifty 
rooms decorated by our members in collaboration with the 
trades. We will also have the trades represented as they are 
now at the current show. We will have an area devoted to stu- 
dents’ work and a photographic exhibition of members’ work. 

We will invite countries from abroad to contribute, includ- 
ing Italy, France, the Netherlands, England, Mexico, South 
America, and Canada. They will not only be part of the 
trade show but will be invited to have important decorators 
represent them by designing and executing actual rooms. This 
show might last one week, to which the public would be in- 
vited. We might collaborate with the architectural profession 
to further our mutual interests on such an occasion. 

One of the most outstanding accomplishments during the 
last two years has been the creation of the American Institute 
of Decorators Manual. It is at last in dummy form—the first 
and most comprehensive guide in the practice of interior de- 
sign and decoration. It represents untold study and work by 
many well-informed people both professionally and in the 
trades. We are particularly grateful to Mr. Ronald Allwork 
for the splendid job he has done and for the able assistance 
of Miss Gladys Miller in editing this important book. 

Don’t you think a stimulating activity for your chapter 
would be to organize a Board of Trade Relations to meet 
regularly with trade sources in your vicinity? It has been the 
experience of our National Board of Trade Relations func- 
tioning in New York that we have developed a better under- 
standing between the trades and ourselves. Part of the evi- 
dence of this cooperation is here at the conference. Many 
sources formerly confined their lines to specific stores through- 
out the nation and are now making their products available 
to decorators. In fact there is no display at the trade show 
nor at the furniture museum where the objects shown are not 
generally available to our membership. 

During the past three years we have enjoyed the inspiring 
leadership of Mr. Karl Bock. He fully realized the power and 
importance of the institute. It is largely due to his incredible 
capacity for work and his innate administrative ability that 
we are stronger today than ever. He has given unstintingly 
of his time on our behalf. We are most grateful. 

Mr. Karl Bock enjoyed the able support of Mr. Theodor 
Muller as Chairman of the Board, with a hard working Na- 
tional Board of Governors. Their combined resources and 
energy have resulted in our outstanding advancement. 

Your new officers and Board of Governors assume the re- 
sponsibilty to do all possible for the further progression of 
our Institute. Our reliance will be upon you, the members of 
the American Institute of Decorators, to keep us informed of 
your plans and where we may, through our combined efforts, 
carry on the fine tradition established by our founder mem- 
bers. Our growth and success depends on unison of thought 
and action by our membership. 
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Point 4. Is it going to be in a combination of incandescent 

light with daylight. 

All of these light factors contribute to the resulting color of 
a fabric, and must be considered when matching to any given 
sample. We have learned in our many years of dealing with 
decorators that the experienced decorator takes all of these 
things into consideration and is therefore, less exacting about 
color matches, This does not mean that their—or our— 
standards have been lowered. It is merely a realization that 
the human element is involved and that light has its ever- 
changing influence on color. Usually the experienced deco- 
rator is more concerned with the over-all color atmosphere 
of a room than he is with a slavish, studied adherence to 
exact color matches. Now, if you will bear with me a bit 
longer, I will tell you some fascinating color “Believe it or 
Nots”.— 

1. Do you know that, according to scientific study, the 
human eye generally changes with age? As you get older, you 
see less red in a color. 

2. Do you know that there is no true normal to gauge 
color vision? Scientists tell us that we all fit in the range be- 
tween color blindness and lesser degrees of color blindness. 
Actually, all of us in some measure, are color blind. 

3. Do you know the effort our leading dye stuff manu- 
facturers put into developing proper dyes? I know of a firm 
that develops approximately five thousand dye stuffs in a 
given year, and because of their own standards, market only 
about twelve of these dye stuffs. 

4. Do you know that intensive research is going on to de- 
velop better sun-fast dyes? At the moment there are no dyes 
that do not react, to some extent, to the direct sunlight. 
Deep shades stand up better to the sun than light pastel 
shades. 

5. Do you know that many people are under the impression 
that vat dyes stand up better under sunlight than direct dyes. 
Actually, vat dyes and direct dyes have about the same aver- 
ages when compared for sun-fastness only. Vat dyes are su- 
perior when considered for wash fastness. 

6. Do you know that there has been a dye developed which 
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| will actually dye a pure white? 


THE DECORATOR AND THE 
| DEPARTMENT STORE 


| EDITH GRIMM 


| Consultant to the Management, Carson Pirie Scott & Co. 


| First, the Interior Decorating Department itself. What is 
| the purpose of a decorating department in a department 
| store? Is it for the sake of public relations with a big P and 
| a big R? Is it to be a paying venture or else? Does it exist 
for that vague word . . . often covering a multitude of sins 
|... prestige? Or is there some sleight of hand that can bring 
all of these into focus? Different stores have answered in 
| different ways, but in any case an interior decorating depart- 
ment is an interesting foreign body to retailing and is accom- 
panied by the problems of anything that deviates from the 
straight and narrow path of white sheets, California pottery, 
peel cane chairs, suits, suites and sets . . . dinettes, kitchen- 
ettes and layettes. 
The Interior Decorating Department in a department store 
| can do anything an individual decorator can do and so much 
more ... I am safe in making this statement because there 
| is to be no time allowed for discussion. It reaches a much 
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larger clientele because of the nature of the retail business 
and thus has the opportunity to democratize interior deco- 
rating. The usual fear associated with decorators is reduced 
because no one enters a department store expecting the up- 
turned nose or the uplifted eyebrow. A person of moderate 
income furnishing, for example, a $10,000 house will go to a 
department store, whereas she might be quite reluctant about 
entering what might seem to her, the sanctum sanctorum of 
an individual decorator. By removing all such psychological 
barriers, and therefore becoming accessible to more people, 
interior decorating here can go a long way toward meeting 
the great challenge of its responsibility . . . the raising of the 
level of taste. 

The personnel in a Decorating Department consists of deco- 
rators just about as normal as those in business for them- 
selves. Many out on their own were once with us... . to 
name a few: William Pahlmann, Everett Brown, Edward 
Wormley, Marian Stutzman Quinlan, Nina Claiborne, Ed- mee’ 
ward Spillars and Alfred Hagemayer . . . and plenty of well 
known decorators can still be claimed by department stores: 
Sheridan of Lord & Taylor’s, Sanford of Hudson’s, Gillies of 
Carson’s, Haight of Altman’s, and Planert of Haufman’s .. . 
are some of the leaders. 

Department store decorators need all of the training and 
background that the A.I.D, demands. In addition, stores pro- 
vide a happy hunting ground for novices to acquire a great 
deal of knowledge and to duck their heads under more than 
shower curtains. Decorators’ experience in a department store 
is more varied and more comprehensive than that of private 
decorators; . . . their talents are called upon by an extensive 
range of’ social and geographical groups and by a variety of 
personalities, and so we find them having to be resourceful 
in knowing how to be all things to all men, and at the same 








time neatly maintaining the balance of the accepted principles 
of good taste. They do small jobs, part jobs, apartments, 
homes, they participate in the lucrative business of doing 
offices, reception rooms, banks, oil companies, hotels, clubs 

. all such places which are conscious today of petticoats 
showing. 

‘To top off their academic schooling and the practical m 
knowledge gained on the job, the department store provides ie 2 
its decorators with a potent aid in the way of sales training. 
Bernard Shaw said those who can, do, those who can’t, teach, 
and I add to that, those who can’t teach, teach teaching . . . 
and maybe this is why retailers still have a long way to go in 
finding all of the answers to teaching salesmanship above the 
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“Honey, that’s a mighty pretty red rug you’re cutting” tech- 
nique. But we are getting there, and when we do, we should 
be able to augment the decorators’ creative ability with the 
tools of creative selling. 

Decorating departments in department stores are usually 
located either on the furniture floor or in the drapery de- 
partment. It is true that department store decorators prob- 
ably do more small jobs than do private decorators, and such 
locations afford the easy opportunity to do the drapery or 
the slipcover, or that chair my husband needs . . . but I can’t 
resist stressing the point that I feel that decorating depart- 
ments in department stores miss the boat by not being located 
in the carpet department since floor coverings are the mer- 
chandise base of a complete scheme. I believe that a deco- 
rating department would contribute far more to taste at 
large, as well as to the pocket book of the store, if this were 
done. 

Although the department store decorator lacks, of course, 
the seeming independence of the private decorator, there is 
compensation to be gained from the freedom arrived at 
through form. In most stores, even though he has access to 
buy what he needs from most resources, he must do this in 
conjunction with a merchandising department, and there- 
fore his relationship with buyers is a touch and go one all of 
the time; therefore, it is essential that both the decorators and 
the buyers are well aware of how they can work to each 
other’s mutual benefit. Decorators in department stores could 
find it easier if they did more of their selling from stocks and 
so it behooves them to have a ready acquaintance with what 
is carried and in turn to enrich their jobs by making the buy- 
ers’ choices indicate the decorators’ trends. Innumerable in- 
stances have been reported where decorators have bought 
merchandise for which they have kept the customer waiting 
ten or twelve weeks, only to learn later that the same fabric 
was in stock all of the time. It is the old story that grass is 
Hunter’s Green greener in the neighbor’s yard. 

Either as adjuncts of the decorating department or as sepa- 
rately developed units, home advisory bureaus of one kind or 
another have come to play an important role in the decorating 
influence in a retail store. The littke woman who merely wants 
to know whether her tooth brush holder is of the right color, 
or whether it is true that people really use burlap for draperies 
can go to sympathetic advisors for advice and receive interior 
decorating therapy without the stigma attached to the terms. 

Decorating influences are a vital part of the entire home 
furnishings division of a department store and if all sales 
people were given a capsule course in decorating by experts, a 
much better fostering of sound taste would be brought to 
more homes. An acquaintance, for instance, with color 
vocabulary would help tremendously toward the understand- 
ing and proper use of color. Salespeople should know the 
meaning of such fundamental words as tone, shade, blend, 
and they should 
mono- 


contrast, proportion, harmony, muted . . . 


know about color schemes . . . complementary, 
chromatic, analogous, and primary ones, and armed with this 
knowledge would avoid selling molasses brown, asafetida ecru, 
and mother-in-law mauve. The private decorator might think 
that knowledge so widely spread would cut into his trade still 
more, but I doubt it. The more influences brought about to 
emphasize the need for decorating, the more the stimulation 
to encourage more people to seek this aid from some source, 
If there is anything that one learns from working in a large 


store, it’s that this isn’t a small world after all. 
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Decoration influences in a department store? There is the 
home furnishing coordinator who can bring decorating in- 
fluences to all of the many departments and make sure, for 
instance, that the salesman selling carpet has an idea of what 
draperies the store has to go with it; and that the drapery 
salesperson has more than a nodding recognition of “what 
goes” in the rug department. The home furnishing coordinator 
can make sure, too, that the visual stories are dramatized 
both effectively and practically, which point leads us into 
the second phase of the subject. 

Now to go to interior decorating as it is carried on in the 
department store itself ... . to make it a show window from 
entrance to exit. It must be kept in mind that a Bonwit Teller 
in the setting of a museum, or a Little Traveler in the atmos- 
phere of a home have reached the more esoteric standards, 
and so are not applicable as examples that satisfy the require- 
ments of the large department store’s merchandising program. 
The department store catering to a pretty typical middle- 
class trade has to know there is some truth in the statement, 
“the world can not go any faster than the slowest one in it.” 
As George Nelson has so well put it: “designers, under the 
pressure of growing competition have had to think less about 
design in terms of aesthetics and more about design as a 
function of merchandising. This has been very good for the 
designers”. He also goes on to say “contemporary design does 
not lose its integrity . . . if it is applied in the service of 
varied expressions”. And quoting Emrich Nicholson: “Mer- 
chandising being one of the most highly competitive businesses 
in the world, it becomes increasingly evident that there is no 
room for design prejudice such as exists in residential build- 
ing. Logic, rather than style, is the basis of thought among 
progressive designers and merchants alike when the problem 
of store designing is tackled in its broadest sense. The forward 
stride in progressive store design is synonymous with develop- 
ment in technical fields such as acoustics, air conditioning, 
lighting, color psychology, new improvements in such ma- 
terials as plastic, plywood, floor coverings, glass, metals, etc., 
and the wise designer and merchant realize the possibilities of 
these modern developments and use them to advantage”. 

There’s a big job that can be done and is being done in 
decoration influences by those in charge of effecting them in 
a department store. The direction of such influences may lie 
in the hands of an interior decorator, a designer or a display 
director . . . any two of them or any three of them. Whoever 
he or they may be, the problems of exterior architectural 
design, interior architectural design, lighting, color, display 
decoration, furniture, fixtures, and the final trims of the mer- 
chandise are their concern, To present a unified and harmoni- 
ous front to give a store personality and identity, show cases, 
counters, ledges, aisles, tables, backgrounds, and windows must 
reflect planned integration. With 87% of all impressions that 
go into the brain coming through the eyes according to psy- 
chologists, I would suggest that a framed motto: “YOU ARE 
SELLING MERCHANDISE, NOT PROPS”, should be 
prominently on the wall of every office of those in charge of 
interior store arrangements and display. Let the merchandise 
run the show! 

The future interior of the department store will likely be 
influenced by the principles given substance by Foleys in 
Houston. The primary thinking behind the scheme actually 
concerns the development of the traditional merchandising 
concept that a department store is a group of stores under 
. many shops all making a harmonious whole, 
yet each having its own special background appropriate to 
the merchandise. Interior design in department stores will 
undoubtedly continue with this trend. You find it in Bullock’s 


one roof 6 ié 
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in Pasadena, and in any number of the recent suburban out- 
lets of other department stores. 

Examples are abounding . . . well organized furniture 
floors have room settings . . . complete or partial; shops of 
modern, traditional, provincial or “mix and match”; sleep 
shops; outdoor living shops, etc. Housewares departments 
separate the laundry from the cleaning from the cooking from 
the bath (and it’s a good thing). Fashion floors have salons, 
stables, igloos. Children’s floors have nurseries, play pens, 
barber shops, school rooms, corrals. 

Business-wise there is a chance with such shops and settings 
to build up an average sales check as coordinated displays 
suggest one item relating to another in an obvious but palat- 
able manner. Stores must be careful not to overdo the shop 
technique, of course, for the mass market absorbs it only so 
far. Once again, let me stress that functional efficiency must 
always be the primary goal with decor second in importance. 

Whatever, the store’s arrangement, it is vital that through- 
out, its individual character be expressed. Local color, climate 
factors, position in the community or background of the 
owners . . . any of these might well be the cue to the drama- 
tization. Naturally, it is easy if you can start from scratch, 
But, it’s a horse of another color, if like most of us, you’re 
doing spring house cleaning and need to reshape and rebuild 
departments as you go along so that they’re brought up-to- 
date for the presentation of today’s merchandise. However, 
even with such catch and can procedure there is the possi- 
bility of attaining a certain coherence. The practical demands 
can be met with appropriate fixtures modified by the already 
existing character of the store. The decorator’s imagination 
can let go as long as it’s curbed in time to spell the store and 
still sell the merchandise. Display artists can come to the fore 
here because wonders can be done with color and fabric 
and loving hands. 

The power of displays, seen as they are, by all passing 
customers, cannot be emphasized too much. They should be 
carefully executed not only to bring in the most sales, but also 
to educate the public. Done well they give the customer a 
feeling that she is dealing with a store that is fashion-wise. 
Bad displays make a customer wonder “is there anyone here 
who really knows”. Not only do all regular merchandise de- 
partments benefit from effective displays, but the decorating 
department itself is automatically promoted when displays 
in general are artistically conceived, 


DECORATING AS A CAREER 


BOB BROWN 
A.I.D. 


If we are to consider decorating as a career, let us consider 
not decorating, but decorators. Let us consider a career not 
as what we do, but for whom we do it. Since we are deco- 
rators, let us look first at that beloved entity, the client. 

Someone on a panel discussion on the radio asked a prom- 
inent lawyer for his definition of a client. He instantly ans- 
wered, “A rich man, thoroughly scared!” In a much less 
serious sense, but nonetheless from the same point of view, 
we have the same situation to face, This poses our primary 
problems: How are we to make our living by dealing with 
people who seek our help? And how are we to dispatch our 
obligation to them in exchange for their confidence? In a 
sense, we have a pleasant upper hand in dealing with the 
client. We joke with him about his pet whims, and ignore 
them; we confuse him with our knowledge, dismay him with 
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our ideas and impress him with our accomplishments; we 
smother him with invoices and leave him limp with delight, 
nonetheless. And the client is always ready and most willing 
to be imposed upon time and again to help us sell another 
client on our ability to do just what we did for him. 

The premise of our business is service. We bring to the 
client our experience, and give him the advantage of its 
maturity. We bring him our resources and exploit them for 
his benefit. We bring him the opportunity of selection, and 
the assurance of guided choice. We bring him a developed 
taste, and leave it with him to enjoy as his own. A competent 
decorator makes a substantial contribution to the standard 
of living enjoyed day after day and year after year in the 
houses he has done. 

Although many people are engaged in the retail home 
furnishings field, relatively few are, even in the loose sense, 
decorators. Of these decorators, few are completely qualified 
to represent the profession at its highest level. Even among 
those remaining, many have become static in their approach 
to a field in which there is an increasing public awareness and 
interest, a growing demand for professional services, a con- 
stantly changing economic situation for both the prospective 
client and for the decorator, and a shifting standard of taste 
to cope with, strongly influenced by the promotion of new 
designs, by prestige-consciousness, and by the recognized in- 
fluences of fashion. We, as a group, have made great progress 
in keeping up with this demand for services, but it is at best, 
merely a reflection of the public awareness of what it can 
mean to live with pleasant surroundings. 

The capable decorator is not necessarily the financially suc- 
cessful man, nor the fashionable name, nor is he even the most 
talented among us. He is the rare individual who has 
gathered, during the years of working out the problems of 
other people, the obscure technique of understanding the 
workings of another’s mind. 

In order to grasp what people think, it is first of all 
necessary to think for one’s self. This is more than the mere 
ability to think; it implies a continuing process, a constantly 
alert attitude, a searching mind of one’s own which leads the 
decorator to have read the book he recognizes on his clients 
shelf, to attend the concert his client helps to sponsor, to en- 
joy the new musical show which his client also enjoyed . . . 
these things lead him into a discussion with his client about 
things which are not only interesting, but profitable in the 
relationship between them as individuals, even as friends. 
So far as the actual job is concerned, the house may be simple, 
the client’s wishes basic, the attitude cooperative, and the 
solution reasonably obvious. In a word, doing the house is 
easy .... the point is that we’re not just doing the house, 
we're specifically commissioned, and committed, to do a 
house for someone. To know your client better, you must 
find a common meeting ground. It may be a discussion of real 
estate values, it may be a place in Europe you both have 
visited, or a restaurant in New Orleans which one liked and 
the other didn’t. What ever way you can get to know how 
the other mind is working is secondary; it is important to 
know your client well enough to understand him. If you 
understand him, you can perform at your best. If you turn 
in your best job, you have made your contribution to his way 
of life. This is the highest goal. 

People engage decorators for many reasons. They are look- 
ing for ideas, for prestige, for service, for fashion approval, 
for custom designs . . . in fact, they are looking for almost 
anything but an inventory of home furnishings. Consequently, 

Continued on page 102 
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the decorating business provides all these things at once, and 
often more. Yet the decorators in general base their business 
operation primarily on selling furniture for the sake of the 
sale. This puts him in direct competition with the large stores 
who are old hands at the merchandising of home furnishings. 
The so-called decorator whose basic understanding of business 
is so limited that he is unaware of his borderline position 
usually fails to get very far. He can earn his living, certainly, 
because there is a cross section of the public which is also 
unaware of his unstable relation to the home furnishing field. 
The enlightened public, however, is at our doorstep, and there 
is a more insistent demand for higher standards of service, 
standards which are’ really ethics since they involve the con- 
fidential relationship of someone willing to spend money for 
things he doesn’t understand, even for things he hasn't seen. 
This typical client is one who believes that you can do some- 
thing for him which is beyond his ability to accomplish, and 
because he wants something beyond mere furniture, he turns 
to you, and trusts your judgement. You have assumed a great 
moral responsibility . . . perhaps far greater at the profes- 
sional level than that ever assumed by the decorators of the 
large stores, whose objective must necessarily be sales, even 
if the merchandising is done at the highest level of taste. 
What people want, and what they should have, as we know, 
are two different things. I don’t feel that we have discharged 
our moral obligation until what we have done is more than 
what was expected. I don’t believe that we have the right to 
submit a bill for giving the client what he wants. If we per- 
form at the peak of our ability, we are able to give him far 
better and finer than what he wanted, something so far be- 
yond his original concept, a background so carefully planned 
and so skillfully executed that his standard of living has been 
raised to the point where he receives keen enjoyment from the 
beauty of the physical surroundings of his house. We have 
the opportunity to stimulate his imagination, to help him 
develop his judgement, to give him faith in his taste as it re- 
flects in the things we convinced him he should buy. We can 
fortify his pride in his fine possessions, we can organize his re- 
quirements so that his life is more pleasant, so that he can 
live easily, entertain his friends, keep his personal belongings, 
all as he chooses. We, in turn, have the immense personal 
satisfaction of having been able to demonstrate our ability. 
How can we accomplish these extra dividends for our 
clients when they take valuable time, and when the job 
doesn’t warrant detailed analysis? By being sufficiently well- 
rounded and alert, informed and genuinely sophisticated 
human beings ourselves. And how are we to accomplish this 
when it requires such a comprehensive point of view to be 
able to cope with whomever the client may be? We get bog- 
ged down in the dismal routine of purchase orders and work 
orders, measurements and installations, of schedules and in- 
voices of lists and errands . . . and at the end of the day, we 
collapse into a pleased lethargy of having made some money 
selling something profitable . . . but what have we accom- 
plished for ourselves beyond having delivered a bill of goods? 
The client is actually seeking more than a bill of goods. 
Otherwise he would have traipsed off to the nearest furni- 
ture store on his lunch hour and bought some furniture. But 
he didn’t do this; he comes to us because he needs our help, 
and he needs it on a higher plane. He needs our help in 
establishing himself in a cultural pattern, And in order to be 
helpful, we must have a very thorough knowledge of our 
culture. 
We must be alert to the world we live in, in the sense of 
Continued on page 104 
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Continued from page 102 
making a conscious effort to understand basic concepts of de- 
sign wherever they appear, whether in the French Renais- 
sance, or in Picasso’s painting—and to be able to sort out the 
best examples. To find something good in works of art which 
go beyond history, sentiment and cultural prestige, to enjoy 
fine abstraction in contemporary work, whether painting, 
architecture, music, or furniture; to seek literature, not sub- 
ject matter, to seek aesthetic pleasure, not the pride of recog- 
nition: all these things are nothing more than the pursuit of 
culture. They can be attained like anything else can be at- 
tained . . . diligent, conscious effort ... and there is no 
substitute for effort. For many, it would mean reorganizing a 
pattern of living, changing one’s attitudes, allotting more of 
each day’s time to being a better person. It’s a large order. 
If we, as a group, can accomplish higher cultural standards 
for ourselves, we will have something to offer our clients in 
assured know-how and understanding which will secure for us 
a far more permanent and respected position than we now 
occupy. It will mean security in a business which is, actually, 
one of the luxuries of our culture. 


DEVELOPING A CREDIT REPUTATION 
: HAYDEN KUEHNE 


Director of Training, Dun and Bradstreet 


I have been given this opportunity to talk with you about 
the ways and means of developing a credit reputation. More 
broadly, how does the decorator come to be known as a 
business person? I would like to throw out two general ideas. 
They are certainly not original with me, nor are they new, 
but sometimes it is worthwhile restating some of the old ideas. 

First, the way people think about any individual, who is a 
member of a given group or class, is influenced to some ex- 
tent at least, by the actions or the reputation of the other 
members of the group. A well designed room adds luster to 
the reputation of not only one decorator, but to all deco- 
rators as a class, 

Secondly, there is a tendency on the part of many of us 
to make judgments on the basis of similarities rather than 
on the basis of differences. Now here is the rub. If a few deco- 
rators are known as careless business people, then all deco- 
rators will be thus classed unless the good ones become known 
more widely as capable and responsible people. 

Wholesalers to whom I have recently talked will not in- 
frequently say, “she is one of our best accounts,” or “that is 
an excellent firm.” If this is true of some, how do the better 
and more businesslike concerns make themselves known in 
business and banking circles. In brief, how does the deco- 
rator, serious in purpose, come to be known as a responsible 
and capable person? 


THE ROLE OF THE WHOLESALE HOUSE 


Wholesalers exchange business and credit information 
among themselves in a number of ways. There is always a 
good deal of informal calling back and forth regarding ac- 
counts. In regularly scheduled meetings of credit groups, 
creditmen exchange information, particularly regarding the 
problem accounts, There are also credit exchange services of 
one kind or another so that your sources of supply can get 
facts, for facts are needed for decisions, 

Furthermore, information flows in to the wholesaler from 
his own salesmen, 

Continued on page 106 
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In spite of this exchange, however, sources sometimes still 
have a difficult time really learning anything about the finan- 
cial condition of the decorator because many decorators either 
do not have, or do not wish to submit financial statements of 
their affairs. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


Which brings me to the second method through which you 
can make yourself known, and that is through having clear 
cut statements showing your financial condition. 

Now a balance sheet showing what a man owns and what 
he owes, and the profit and loss statement showing the income 
and expense of a business are essential tools for the manage- 
ment of one’s business, They also reveal the picture of the 
decorator’s financial condition. Many decorators do have ac- 
countants and do prepare figures; nevertheless, sources of 
supply say that all too frequently when financial statements 
are requested, they are not forthcoming. Now, obviously, it is 
difficult for a wholesaler to come to know something of the 
financial condition of his customer, when his customer admits 
that he doesn’t quite know what it is himself. 

I would like to suggest to those of you who are doing busi- 
ness, even in‘ smaller volume, that you employ a certified 
public accountant, or call on one of the many excellent 
public accountants. Also, there is in the smaller towns someone 
who does part-time bookkeeping. Very frequently in our own 
business we find one of the men at the local bank who likes 
to earn some extra money through the preparation of financial 
statements. 

Certainly, if loaning relationships with banks are to be 
developed, financial statements are necessary. 


BANKS 


A bank comes to know you when you make the bank aware 
of your condition. That is, you may voluntarily provide the 
bank with information about yourself before you need money. 

One banker has gone so far as to suggest that if a decorator 
brought in his year-end statement and filed it with the bank, 
and then from time to time gave additional figures, showing 
the changes in his condition, the decorator would have gone a 
long way in having established a reputation. 

Just as insurance for the future, I would like to suggest that 
your own bank be kept informed of your business progress. 
The banker will be willing to help you from time to time 
with advice. Certainly he will come to have increasing con- 
fidence in your handling of your business affairs, and finally, 
he may be able to help you out during a tight spot with at 
least moderate loans. Incidentally, it is the way you handle 
the first loan that builds up your reputation and generally 
leads to the second loan, so that in time you become known 
to the bank as a satisfactory borrower. 


CREDIT AGENCIES 


Another way that you become known is through the opera- 
tion of credit agencies, A credit agency is nothing more than 
an organization which gathers together facts regarding busi- 
ness people and furnishes its subscribers with these facts when 
the subscriber inquires. The only reason for the existence of 
the agency is that generally it can provide the wanted infor- 
mation to its subscriber at a smaller cost than if the subscriber 
had to go out and do the investigating himself. 

There are a number of agencies, many of them are local, 
and a few national in scope. Our own agency, Dun & Brad- 
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street, is what is known as a general agency, covering all lines 
of business, whereas other do more specialization. I would 
like to describe what we do so that you will know better your- 
self how to deal with an agency, although what I am about to 
say applies pretty much to other agencies. 

Our objective is to assist in making you, as a buyer, known 
to those who sell goods and services to you. Whether or not 
you make purchases on credit, the better you and your sup- 
pliers are known to each other, the more freely you obtain 
the goods and services you need. 

To build these relationships we do two things. First of all, 
we list the name of the businessman or the name of the con- 
cern in our Reference Book which is the large book contain- 
ing the names of about 2,700,000 businesses. 

Now we put that book ia the office of our subscriber. The 
subscriber is a manufacturer or wholesaler. He pays us for 
our services on a contract basis so therefore he stands the cost 
and there is no charge to you. 

Now in addition to publishing the Reference Book, we also 
write a report on your business. Briefly, the report describes 
who you are, what experience you have had in business and 
some facts regarding your financial condition and your pay- 
ments. 

Information is gathered to a large extent by our reporters 
of which there are roughly 1,500 throughout the United 
States. They will from time to time call upon you, or write 
to you. 

One of the natural questions you would ask is why should 
you provide any agency with information about yourself. Cer- 
tainly you do not have to do so, but it is just another way, 
but a quite important way, of making yourself known as a 
business person. Suppose you find a desirable source for fur- 
niture or fabrics. You go to the source, introduce yourself 
and then place an initial order. The wholesaler or the manu- 
facturer wants to do profitable business. On the other hand, 
the profit that he finds in the transaction limits the amount 
of time and money he can spend in investigation, and don’t 
forget that it does cost money, and a good deal of it, to find 
things. He wants facts. Knowledge breeds confidence. 


THE DECORATOR AS A MERCHANT 


ROBERT A. BOONE 


Rorimer-Brooks, Inc. 


We have found it has been a very difficult problem to 
merchandise our stock in the same general terms as merchan- 
dising is considered in a department store. For example, a 
number of our pieces, such as upholstered chairs and various 
models which we build, are samples and in many instances we 
duplicate these and sell from the models. We also find in 
carrying a substantial inventory, that various lines help sell 
other pieces of furniture. They act as wood colors, design for 
inspiration, for building unusual pieces in our shop, 

It has been our policy for many years to confine basic 
furniture lines to our inventory, with the idea of giving a few 
companies a substantial amount of business and not a lot of 
companies a small amount of business. In operating this way 
we secure a fuller and more complete sense of cooperation 
from our suppliers. This does not mean that we necessarily tie 
up lines entirely for Cleveland, as we do not object to some 
well established decorator who carries inventory to carry 


the line with us. We do, however, insist that the markup is 


kept in line with good business practices. We are all in busi- 


ness to serve our clients well, but we are also interested in a 


Continued on page 108 
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processes, and the mechanical factors that affect the approach to 
wallpaper design. It discusses the appropriateness of different pat- 
terns for certain types of rooms, and the problems and opportu- 
nities they present to the designer. The authors examine the de- 
velopment of modern wallpaper in Paris, Vienna and Munich, 
Parzinger’s designs and the technical improvements of paper. 
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fair profit, which upholds the standard of good business prac- 
tices. We find over a period of a year that there are a number 
of pieces of furniture which have outlived their usefulness 
and so twice a year we have a sale, usually in February and 
September. We really give very good buys because it is smart 
business to turn over your merchandise as quickly as you can 
to receive the funds for other purchases and to keep your 
inventory clean, fresh, and presentable. 

It is a distinct advantage in operating a successful deco- 
rating business to have your own shops at your disposal. Many 
times they are very costly, especially in “lean” times, but part 
of the success of a good decorating business is to have com- 
plete shops. We at Rorimer-Brooks, have had these working 
facilities for 55 yrs. and just can’t conceive of the idea how 
decorators can operate without them. There is too much time 
spent in trying to get the other workshops to do work at the 
time you would like to have it done. It seems to me that the 
decorator should aspire to maintaining complete facilities for 
good operation. 

One of the ways we have maintained good facilities in our 
shop is through the Apprentice Training Program. This has 
been encouraged for a number of years and we are constantly 
having young men in our shop training under experts. One 
perfect example of this is the upholstery training program. 
We were asked by the government to develop a formula of 
training. This was done after many weeks of work. I have 
been informed that today the plan is being used by the Ap- 
prentice Training Program throughout northern Ohio. It is 
our thinking that this procedure attracts many fine young 
men to our company and in turn it helps the community as a 
whole. 

We try to impress on our sales people that this business 
requires good ideas and regardless of where a business is 
located, the customers will beat a path to the door, looking 
for good ideas. We have for many years built our business 
with this thought in mind and have encouraged all of our 
employees, including those in our shops, to be interested in 
their work, and to be part of the company so that they can 
feel that they have a responsibility in following a job through 
to its successful conclusion. I have witnessed this many times 
and it is very evident that our clients feel the same thing. 
This all tends to make a good decorating business and to sell 
good ideas and in turn they develop into beautiful interiors. 


THE NEXT TWENTY YEARS IN YOUR 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


ROSALIE SLOCUM 


There isn’t time, on this program, I know, for a detailed 
discussion about a sound public relations program for mem- 
bers of the A.I.D., both as an individual and as an organiza- 
tion. Nor would I presume to suggest a blanket program for 
such special needs as yours, There are some general steps, 
however, which can lead constructively to your goal, and I 
would be glad to offer them for your consideration. 

For you, as individuals, I beileve there are four basic steps: 

FIRST—analyze yourself. What kind of decorator are you? 
What services do you render? What are the qualities which 
distinguish your work? Check up on yourself, Be sure you own 
the new A.I.D. handbook, so that you may check up on your 
techniques in carrying on your business as well as your pro- 


fession. 


Continued on page 1190 
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SECOND—Be a member in good standing of the A.I.D. 
by doing the following: 

Always mention your A.I.D. membership in all publicity 
of all kinds, Attend A.I.D, meetings and take an active part 
in them. Let the A.I.D. know if you can be available as a 
speaker at other people’s meetings. Serve as a volunteer in at 
least one community activity. Be sure you do so as a member 
of the A.I.D. Influence other decorators to become A.I.D. 
members and be sure to let the A.I.D. know what you have 
been doing to further its program. 

THIRD—Prepare publicity materials as painstakingly as 
you do your work, 

Write a basic summary (a few paragraphs will do) about 
your background, what you have done to date, and for what 
distinctive qualities you think your work should be known. 
Be sure to mention the A.I.D.! Use this summary in con- 
nection with all publicity you try to obtain. 

Have the best possible photographs taken of your work— 
to show prospective clients and for newspapers and magazines. 

FOURTH—Do an intelligent publicity job for yourself. 
(Any informed person can learn how. The booklet on “Pub- 
licity and Public Relations”, prepared last year by the A.I.D., 
is an excellent, concise and practical guide.) 

Plan your publicity carefully. If possible, build it around 
at least one showing a year to which you can invite both 
clients and the press. Always try to build your publicity around 
real news. Always prepare a simple factual release for such 
occasions in which you describe in specific terms what is new 
and deserving of publicity. Work as much as possible through 
the publicity departments of your suppliers or organizations 
with which you are working. They are highly geared to help 
you and will welcome the opportunity for publicity. Always 
give the press adequate advance notice when you want their 
cooperation: national magazines at least five months before 
publication; newspapers up to five weeks. 

Give a simultaneous news break to all the press and radio 
and television commentators. National magazines will indicate 
if they are interested in exclusives. And when an exclusive is 
indicated, give all the information required. 

For the A.L.D. itself, I believe the following steps might be 
profitably taken: 

FIRST—conduct a real membership drive and make this 
organization truly representative of the entire profession. 

SECOND—Do an all-out promotion of your two manuals. 
They are the best advertising the A.I.D. can possibly have, 
and will raise the standards of your profession at the same 
time. 

THIRD—Conduct a red-blooded campaign to get the 
manufacturers on your side to wipe out unprofessional prac- 
tices. 

FOURTH—Do a well planned, coordinated program of 
education with the press. 

FIFTH—Establish a foundation to finance a live and far 
reaching program for the A.I.D. You cannot operate this 
organization, which is primarily a public relations organiza- 
tion, without a real budget. There are corporations, as well 
as individuals, who, in the present tax situation, might be 
willing to give some of their excess profits as contributions to 
such a foundation. 

But, whatever program you pursue, as individuals or as an 
organization, have faith in what you do and don’t be afraid to 
show your faith. Faith invokes confidence and confidence 
builds success, Here’s to success to you all—as individuals— 
and as members of the A.1.D.! 
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I became identified with the American Institute of Dec- 
orators from its inception, and have watched its career not 
only with the greatest interest, but with growing admiration. 
The Institute’s record is one of which every member may 
be justly proud. May it ever remain devoted to the principles 
which have controlled its course from the beginning; and 
may its programme, policy and labours ever be crowned with 
the success which is so justly its due. 

For myself, I take pride in my membership, and feel 
every member to be a friend; I count some of my finest 
friendships within its ranks. 





Continued from page 88 


ings, each productive of greater achievement for the better- 
ment of all. How the membership grew, and what has been 
achieved in the past twenty years? Much. Recognition by 
the public, by the trade, by the press; uniform standard of 
work; educational projects for the purpose of encouraging 
students to put forth their best efforts; accredited awards 
as a stimulation to creative effort and a sense of belonging to 
a national effort productive of far reaching benefits and results. 

The splendid work done in New York City alone has been 
stimulating and inspiring. They have sponsored exhibitions 
of note and creative design, and the spirit of friendliness be- 
tween them and their associates is well known. Even the 
architects are impressed. They have furthered a mutual in- 
terest and understanding between all groups, and proudly 
display under their mast head the banner, “Member of the 
American Institute of Decorators”. Long may they wave! 

They represent the best taste in the country in their line of 
endeavor, and this reflected in the highways and byways 
of many of their distinguished associates in the trades. 

They have also educated the public to the need for stand- 
ards and the very obvious advantage to them of seeking those 
who have them. Of course there are times when one reflects on 
the vagaries of the human mind, but they are but shadows 
which pass and leave one with sharpened vision and keener 
appreciation, 

And now from the decks of the Queen Mary, hail and 
farewell. I appoint myself your ambassador of good will to 
all ports of call. 

Alas! I am only a Fellow, but do you see the gleam in my 


eye? 








Fine custom furniture, upholstery, 
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women he believed would be interested in supporting our 
activities and could give helpful guidance. 

Among the first we visited was Richard F. Bach, Director of 
Industrial Relations at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Mr. 
Bach was most helpful in suggesting procedure, as well as 
program material of interest to the decorator, Another im- 
portant stride forward was with Mr, Walter Kantack, President 
of Kantack & Company, who had the reputation of practicing 
and preaching the doctrine of art in industry. Both men agreed 
to join with Mr. Kleizer as directors of the Conference. 

Now we began our contacts with New York decorators, feel- 
ing confident that we had something valuable and tangible to 
offer. If they could be persuaded to get behind the move and 
join with Chicago in sponsoring a Conference we would be 
justified in going ahead with our plans. Mrs. James D. Roger- 
son, President of Arden Studios and past President of the 
Decorators Club of New York, was the first to express the 
viewpoint of the New York decorator. 

A meeting of the Decorators Club of New York was held at 
the Arden Studios. There was an excellent attendance of 
decorators brought together by Mrs. Rogerson and their Presi- 
dent, Miss Ruth Lyle Sparks. The opportunity was given to 
me to outline future plans and to relate the progress that had 
been made to-date. In my remarks particular reference was 
made to the need for a national organization and that a con- 
ference, at which an organization might be formed, would re- 
quire real and active support from New York decorators. 

There was also a meeting of The Society of Interior Dec- 
orators of New York City, held at the University Club, This 
meeting was arranged and presided over by their president, 
Mr. F. W. Richardson. Here all phases of the plan were 
thoroughly discussed. These meetings led to the endorsement 
of both organizations and our gaining leading officers. 

Our meetings in Chicago and New York indicated that the 
following were the principal problems to be taken under con- 
sideration : — 

1, What is a decorator? 

2. What protection can a decorator expect in the future 
from the people from whom they buy? 

3. What qualities should an individual or an organization 
have to be entitled to the distinction—Interior Decorator? 

4. What is the relationship between the architect and in- 
terior decorator? 

5. How can decorators be protected from unfair price com- 
petition? 

6. Can an organization be formed that will answer these 
questions and relieve abuses? 

Shortly after these sessions in New York and Chicago, Mr. 
E. A. Belmont of Philadelphia arranged a meeting which was 
held in his home and attended by forty leading decorators from 
Philadelphia and vicinity. William R. Moore and Lorentz 
Kleizer joined me in addressing the group and discussing plans, 
This group also endorsed the conference and the movement 
for an American Association, 

Our next meeting was held in Boston. Mr. Moore did not 
seem concerned but I kept thinking of New England con- 
servatism and was fearful of a cautious reception to our ideas, 
Much to my surprise a delightful dinner party and entertain- 
ment was tendered and Mr. Moore’s message was enthusiasti- 
cally received. Mr. Kleizer again was of tremendous help 
especially in the discussion that followed the meeting. 

During this period Mr, Moore, Mrs, Sidley, Mrs, Rogerson 
and Mr, Richardson were helping us get in touch with leading 
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decorators in many other sections of the United States and 
Canada. Mrs. C. S. Clark, Grand Rapids decorator, was very 
helpful in interesting the Michigan group, most of who resided 
in Detroit. 

As conference manager it was my responsibility to coordinate 
this important work and to keep those active posted as to 
results. Through a direct-by-mail campaign, and items in 
publications read by decorators, we endeavored to develop the 
interest of hundreds of decorators with whom we could not 
make personal contact. Our mailings went to a large list of 
decorators and interior designers in practically every state and 
Canada. Five such mailings were made. In many ways they 
record the progress made in the several months immediately 
preceding the conference. 

For example, the first mailing listed the following directors: 
Mr. Richard Bach, New York; Mr. E. A. Belmont, Phila- 
delphia; Mr. Walter Kantack, New York; Mr. Lorentz Kleizer, 
New York; Mr. William R. Moore, Chicago; Mrs. James C. 
Rogerson, New York: Mrs. Irene Sidley, Chicago; Miss Norma 
Stahle, Chicago; Mr. Eric W. Dahl, Grand Rapids. 

The second mailing listed these additional sponsors: Mr. J. 
F. Bennett, Toledo; Mr. Richard Boaler, Chicago; Mrs. Anne 
Forester, Chicago; Miss Marion Gheen, Chicago; Mr. T. D. 
Gilbert, ‘New York; Mr. Albert Hugo, Jacksonville; Mr. Ed- 
ward Hamilton, Chicago; Miss Florence Ely Hunn, Chicago; 
Miss Nancy McClelland, New York; Mr. William J. Quigley, 
Chicago; Mr. R. L. Peters, Richmond; Mrs. Gertrude Gheen 
Robinson, New York; and Mr. J. E. Scott, Dallas. 

Mr. F. W. Richardson of New York took a very active and 
important part in preliminary work. His name was added to 
the list of directors after The Society of Interior Decorators 
of New York City endorsed the Conference. 

The first announcement promised that the conference would 
bring together the Interior Decorators of the United States and 
Canada for discussions of professional problems and develop- 
ments in the field of decorative arts. It expressed the hope of 
the directors that during this conference a permanent national 
organization of interior decorators would be formed. The 
second announcement gave the larger list of sponsors and 
stressed that a program of great benefit was being arranged. 

The third mailing carried this important message— 


“Steps will be taken at this conference for the organization of 
an American Association of Interior Decorators. A code of 
ethics and professional standards will be discussed, and every 
decorator should be present to contribute his or her thought to 
this vital movement. The formation of an American Association 
will do much to elevate the importance of the profession in the 
public mind, to safeguard both the interests of the decorator and 
his patron, and to give the consultant a professional ranking 
corresponding to the prestige and standing of members of other 
professions.” 


The fourth announcement listed both individuals and local 
societies and clubs that were sponsoring the conference and for 
the first time gave specific information as to the program. 
Richardson Wright, Joseph Urban, Harvey Wiley Corbett, 
Frank Lloyd Wright, and Richard F. Bach were announced 
as being a few of a notable group of speakers. Again a plan of 
organization was mentioned and that the subject would be 
discussed by Mr. F. W. Richardson, Mrs. Irene Sidley, and 
Miss Ruth Lyle Sparks—all presidents of local organizations, 

From the first our Grand Rapids group and most of the 
sponsors and directors had felt that an exhibit of the work of 
qualified decorators from various sections of the country would 
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lend great interest to the Conference. We were greatly in need 
of something of this kind to realize consumer as well as trade 
publicity. Our advance publicity campaign had splendid sup- 
port from Mr. Anderson and his publication Interior Archi- 
tecture and Decoration. We had the promise that his Editors 
and important staff members would be on hand to assist in the 
actual operation of the conference. Other publications, such as 
Furniture Blue Book, Good Furniture and Decoration, Furni- 
ture Index, Furniture Age, Furniture Record and Journal, 
Decorative Furnisher, House & Garden and Home ©& Field 
gave us the benefit of their pages to tell the story of the Con- 
ference. Our local newspapers The Grand Rapids Press and 
The Grand Rapids Herald were wonderful in their reporting 
every phase of the developing and actual staging of the Con- 
ference. The New York Sun, through the columns of Charles 
Messer Stow, developed great interest on the part of both the 
decorator and the public. The Christian Science Monitor and 
The Chicago Evening Post added their interest and influence. 

Reservations at hotels indicated that we could expect an 
attendance of over fifty publishers, editors, and feature writers 
from top magazines and newspapers. The New York Times, 
Vogue, Good Housekeeping, Better Homes & Gardens, Spur, 
Town & Country House Beautiful, Women’s Home Com- 
panion, Home & Field, Pictorial Review, Delineator, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and McCalls were all to be represented. An 
exhibit by decorators was certain to secure prominent press 
mention and would help illustrate to the public and the trade 
the importance of the decorator and give more meaning to any 
organization formed. 

The task of preparing such an exhibit grew more formidable 
from week to week. First we must have a large exhibit area, 
thousands of dollars of construction to prepare a proper back- 
ground, and furnishings costing upwards to a million dollars. 

Two men must receive very special attention. They helped 
find solutions to our problems and made possible the exhibit 
which resulted in more than two hundred pages of pictures 
and stories in magazines and newspapers throughout the 
country. They are Mr. William R. Moore, who became first 
president of A.I.D., and Mr. Robert W. Irwin, with whom 
Mr. Brewer often discussed our activities. When important 
steps were to be made, Mr. Irwin would contact the furniture 
men for a formal decision or an informal opinion. He was 
what might be termed liaison officer for the Convention 
Bureau and the Furniture Manufacturers Association. A few 
days before actual construction in the exhibition area was 
scheduled to begin, we found that we might require upwards 
to an additional $5,000 for construction costs. . . This to pre- 
pare a suitable background for the exhibit decorators would 
stage. We endeavored to contact Mr. Irwin for his opinion 
and approval and found he was not in the city, and that ap- 
parently no one knew how to reach him. Without his personal 
cooperation it would have been extremely difficult to obtain 
what we required in the short time at our disposal. If the show 
was to go on, he must be found! 

After considerable checking we learned that he had gone 
trout fishing and was probably on a stream many miles to the 
North. Telephone and messengers proved useless, so there was 
nothing to do but try and find him, Luck was with me that day 
as I found Mr. Irwin enjoying his fishing in a pleasant spot 
up stream from his summer camp. At the water’s edge we had 
a brief conference where I explained our situation. Un- 
hesitatingly, he gave me his assurance that he would personally 
guarantee the necessary funds. Subsequent support by the rest 
of the manufacturers, plus the exhibit gate receipts, made it 
Continued on page 118 
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unnecessary to take undue advantage of Mr. Irwin’s offer. 

Some speed laws were probably broken on the roads back 
to Grand Rapids. Not a moment was to be lost if the exhibit 
was to become a reality and part of the conference. Mr. 
Brewer and directors added their okay and we were ready to 
start. Very fortunately much advance planning had been done 
and Mr. Moore acting on behalf of the decorators had an 
interesting plan ready for action. In an incredibly short time 
the entire main floor area of the Waters-Klingman Exhibition 
Building was a beehive of activity. Carpenters, painters, 
plumbers, bricklayers, landscape architects and others were 
at work preparing a background for the rooms in which prom- 
inent decorators would soon be demonstrating their skills. 

The success of the exhibit is a matter of record and Mr. 
Moore has been praised many times for his planning and 
assistance in coordinating all activities. What went on behind 
the scenes was seldom mentioned and it was here he proved 
a hero. To add to complications we hit a ‘hot-spell’ and 
during the period of construction temperatures often rose to 
near a hundred degrees in the exhibit halls. I can remember 
Mr. Moore, with his shirt sleeves rolled up, a Panama perched 
on the back of his head, and a cigar in the corner of his mouth 
climbing scaffolding to show a painter or carpenter exactly 
what was,to be done. Near the ceilings (where he often was) 
the temperature was up another ten to fifteen degrees. Next I'd 
see him standing in a cloud of dust, spattered with mortar, 
showing brick layers a change that must be made in a garden 
wall. No job was too small or too large for his attention and he 
worked practically around the clock. He won the admiration 
and cooperation of every contractor and individual workman 
on the job. They were with him to a man to do the job right 
and have it finished on schedule. 

The matter of whether or not we were going to stage the 
special exhibit had to be settled before our fifth and final 
announcement could be mailed. A few days after our decision 
was made our message was on its way— 


“One of the noteworthy features on the International Con- 
ference will be a series of decorated rooms in which all details 
of furnishings were arranged by prominent members of the pro- 
fession. Room interiors of a Town House and a Country House 
have been specially built in one of the large furniture exhibition 
buildings for this Conference. These rooms, reflecting the crea- 
tive talent of a score of decorators, will prove of absorbing 
interest and great educational value.” 

Rooms in the Country House built on the north half of the 
building were furnished by the following interior decorators of 
national prominence: 


Gallery—Rose Cumming New York 
Living Room—lIrene Sidley Chicago 
Book Room—aAlberta Barnes Beal Chicago 
Drawing Room—E. A. Belmont Philadelphia 
Morning Room—Mabel Schamberg Chicago 
Breakfast Room—Arden Studios New York 
Large Garden—Arden Studios New York 


Dining Room—Miss Gheen New York & Chicago 
Sky Garden—Mrs. T. W. Stevens of Chicago 
Indian Trading Post 


Bed Room—Elsie Sloan Farley New York 
Bed Room—Thedlow, Inc. New York 
Morning Room—J. G. Valiant Co. Philadelphia 
Loggia—Edmund C. Hamilton Chicago 
Bar Room—Florence Ely Hunn Chicago 
Closets—The Closet Shop New York 


Closets—J. G. Valiant Co. Philadelphia 


In the Town House on the south half of the main floor rooms 
were arranged by national leaders in the decorative field as 
follows: 
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Entrance Hall—D. Lorraine Yerkes Chicago 
Powder Room—Pierre Dutel New York 
Foyer—Adeline De Voo New York 
Living Room—J. C. Demarest Co. New York 
Dining Room—William R. Moore Chicago 
Morning Room—Beverly & Valentine Chicago 
Bar Closet—Secession, Ltd. Chicago 
Children’s Room—Mrs. George Herzog New York 
Garden Porch—Ruth Collins New York 
Bed Room—Mrs. Torrance New York 


Sitting Room—Alden Studios 
Bed Room—Julia March Hart 
Sitting Room—Cora Storrs Clark Grand Rapids 
Garden—Arden Studios New York 

Additional speakers were announced. Lorentz Kleizer was 
making arrangements for two art exhibits which were also 
described. One to be held at the Art Museum, was an exhibit 
of original paintings for decorative use and a collection of 
colored perspective elevations and scale models by interior 
decorators. The other an exhibit of drawings and photographs 
of architectural interiors to be hung in the mezzanine floor of 
the Pantlind Hotel. 

In addition to these announcements from conference head- 
quarters there was an invitation from the Furniture Manu- 
facturers Association of Grand Rapids that went out over the 
signature of President Norman McClave. One paragraph of 
this letter is especially worthy of mention as again the spirit 
of the enterprise is shown. 


Highland Park 
Grand Rapids 


“The conference will be a strictly educational event. It is not 
to be construed as a sales campaign. It simply means that furni- 
ture and the allied crafts will be on parade,—that the decorative 
element of the home furnishing business may be emphasized in 
a purely inspirational way. With the June Market over, and our 
commercial cravings (I hope) satisfied, we of Grand Rapids, 
all of us, will be wholly at the command of our guests’ pleasure.” 

Individual manufacturers also welcomed the decorators and 
invited them to their displays. Century Furniture Company 
directed attention to a large display of period adaptations and 
reproductions of accredited historic and traditional pieces. 
The Brower Furniture Company’s invitation referred to an 
assembly of chairs of character and historic interest. The Ralph 
Morse Furniture Company added a cordial invitation and 
urged decorators to view their exhibit. The Robert W. Irwin 
Company invited decorators to inspect their factory exhibit 
of custom-built furniture. The Spencer-Duffy Company also 
sent out an attractive invitation. 

Mr. J. Fred Lyon, President of John Widdicomb Company, 
sent a letter of invitation in which he said, “To us it would 
seem that the coming conference is of vital significance as a 
first step in giving the Consultant on Interior Decoration the 
national recognition and professional standing so richly de- 
served,” 

The Sligh Furniture Company announced that supple- 
menting furniture, they would exhibit the largest and most 
valuable collection of brass furniture ornament to be found in 
the country. All of these invitations and announcements of 
events of special interest helped call nearly a thousand people, 
of whom more than half were decorators. 

The stenographic report of meetings held, and speeches 
made, during the seven days of the Conference covered nearly 
three hundred pages. To describe all that took place would be 
impossible, due to space limitations; and they are unnecessary 
as there are hundreds now active in A.I.D, who took a very 
active part in the proceedings and have or can report what 
transpired, Again my mission seems to be to go behind the 
scenes and try to show why certain things happened, Then, a 
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few quotations of headlines from newspapers and magazines 
and comments of editors and feature writers will fill in the 
picture. In this attempt to give the chronological order of 
thinking and resultant activity it has been difficult to mention 
a number of important contributors to the conference’s success 
without making digressions that would prove lengthy and make 
it hard to get back on the track. I mention them now. 

I'll never forget the hospitality and assistance given us by 
W. J. McMullin when we were in Philadelphia, or his early 
arrival in Grand Rapids and the cooperation he gave to Mr. 
Moore and Mr. Kleizer in carrying out their assignments, Then 
there is Roy Belmont who did so much to encourage and assist 
Mr. Moore. Miss Norma Stahle, with her experience gained in 
serving as executive director of The Association of Arts and 
Industries in Chicago, was most helpful as a director. Mr. F. 
W. Richardson was chairman of business sessions. In com- 
mittees under his direction—resolutions, rules, regulations, 
ideals and eligibility clauses were prepared. The general meet- 
ings aired the views of important groups and distinguished 
spokesmen, but the committee selected by the provisional 
board of directors worked out the actual details. Two mem- 
bers of Mr. Richardson’s New York Society of Interior 
Decorators gave him competent, experienced assistance. John 
R. Swinzer, headed the committee on constitutions and laws, 
and Louis Kilmarx the committee on nominations, He also 
had the assistance of two talented and charming women from 
Chicago. Mrs, Irene Sidley did important work as chairlady 
of the committee on membership standards. Miss Marion 
Gheen headed the committee that passed on discussion topics. 
Members on the various committees came from many locali- 
ties such as, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh, Memphis, Berkeley, and Minneapolis—a_ cross 
section of geography almost certain to insure a reflection of 
national feeling. 

Tribute should be paid to the furniture manufacturers who 
decided that no allusion be made in any of the sponsored 
rooms in the Waters-Klingman Building to any individual 
manufacturer whose products were used by a decorator, Thus, 
the furniture men again demonstrated their firm intent to help 
keep the conference educational. 

Carl Maas, Jr. in an article published in Harry Anderson’s 
magazine, Interor Architecture and Decoration made this 
comment :— 


“In this show the decorators who executed rooms had an op- 
portunity to really express their personal taste; they were not 
inhibited by the tastes of the client. They were under no obliga- 
tion to please anyone but themselves.” 


Decorators had the privilege of choosing the products of any 
Grand Rapids furniture manufacturer—of bringing with them 
all that was required to make their exhibits complete. Textile 
manufacturers and importers made available the pick of their 
fabrics as their contribution to the furnishings of these rooms, 
Carpet, rug, and lighting fixture manufacturers were equally 
generous. Paul H. Gadebusch of Schumacher Fabrics, Walter 
Kantack, and Lorentz Kleizer deserve much credit for obtain- 
ing this support. The combined contributions of many made it 
possible to stage a million dollar show at an expense of just 
a few thousand dollars. Robert W. Irwin had this to say about 
the exhibit and the decorators who made it possible :— 


“I have been deeply stirred by the enthusiasm and by the 
spirit in which the various decorators have entered into the 
room exhibition project. In large measure this is competition, 


Continued on page 122 
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but it is extremely friendly competition, with accent on the 
created thing rather than on the creator, the kind of com- 
petition that we associate with the names of great artists. A 
spirit of comraderie and identical interests pervades the whole 
exhibition, as each decorator lays before the other the fruit of 
his ability. I cannot help but feel that something inestimably 
good is certain to come from the bringing together of all these 
cultural forces.” 


Mr, A. P. Johnson, local publisher, former newspaper man 
and authority on many subjects connected with the decorative 
arts, guided the activities of our publicity committee. As friend 
and counselor he deserves much credit. He facilitated the work 
of editors, reporters, and photographers. He put into under- 
standable and beautiful language the thoughts, motives and 
actions of our committees and directors, Working with him 
was Charley Greenway and Lee Woodward of the Grand 
Rapids Press and Frank Sparks of The Grand Rapids Herald 
who deserve honorable mention for their cooperation in en- 
couraging the creation of the conference and front page re- 
porting of the activities of the first meeting. 

The prominence of the speakers who appeared on the 
general program helped in attracting a maximum attendance. 
Among them were leading architects, to whom decorators are 
so closely allied, who generously aided with counsel and advice. 
Harvey Wiley Corbett’s appearance was a brilliant spot on the 
program. At one time or another he had presided over the 
Architectural League of New York, The National Sculptural 
Society, The American Federation of Arts and The Archeo- 
logical Institute of America. This “know-how” of organization 
technique was his and in his speech and in informal con- 
ferences he made it available to the decorators who were 
endeavoring to organize. He and others dealt with the inter- 
relationship between the architect and interior decorator. 
Frank Lloyd Wright, international figure in architecture, a 
man with strong personal convictions with regard both archi- 
tecture and interior decoration, expressed his views and made 
recommendations to the conference. 

Directors and sponsors were invited to a continual calender 
of social and entertainment events—many staged in their 
honor. Practically all of them had extra committee or exhibit 
assignments in addition to their general program responsi- 
bilities—they did their best to meet the schedule yet do the 
important work entrusted to their care. In the columns of 
Good Furniture and Decoration, this comment was made:— 

“The social side of the conference was a revelation. No ex- 
pense was spared, no duty was considered too onerous not only 
by the citizens of Grand Rapids but by their wives and daugh- 
ters. Private automobiles were in constant attendance taking 
the delegates, directors, sponsors and editors to the various 
functions both in the city and as far away as the lovely estate 
of Mr. Claude Hopkins on the shores of Spring Lake. Mr. 
Joseph Brewer’s estate at Blythefield Farms was another sylvan 
scene of beauty. It was amusing to see committees at work 
under the leafy boughs of the fine trees on his lawn; a true 
combination of business and pleasure. The list of other hosts 
and hostesses would be merely a copy of the social register and 
the Junior League membership of this beautiful Michigan city.” 

Then there was the day when the heavy business that the 
general sessions involved was over—many decorators and other 
guests were already on their way home—a logical time for the 
decorators and committee chairmen to relax and enjoy 
gracious hospitality. An invitation to the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Griswold had been accepted. That afternoon Mr, 
Moore and Mr. Richardson informed me that practically 
everybody on the guest list must attend additional meetings 

Continued on page 124 
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TRAFFORD PLACQUES 


English plaques of antique finished brass, 16%”, the centers featuring 
authentic replicas of Oid Masters, executed in true colors by a secret 
patented oilograph prcess. 


Illustrated is ‘‘Tally-Ho!”” and other subjects available with title, 
artist’s name and dates shown on tab attached to each are: Blue Boy, 
Gainsborough, 1727-1788; Simplicity, Reynolds, 1728-1792; Mrs. Scott 
Moncrieff, Raeburn, 1756-1823; Nature, Lawrence, 1769-1830; Red 
Boy, Lawrence: Mrs. Siddons, Gainsborough. 


$17.00 Each Retail 


Price is Retail—Subject to usual trade discounts 


S.P. Skinner Co., Inc. 


225 NEW YORK 
FIFTH 10 
AVENUE N.Y. 














Louis W. Bowen, Inc. 509 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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that would last several hours and that it might be best to 
inform the Griswolds. They understood the situation perfectly 
and suggested that arrangements could be made for com- 
mittees to meet in their home in complete privacy. Refresh- 
ments, dinner, etc. could be timed to facilitate the business 
schedule. It was a wonderful invitation accepted and enjoyed 
by officers, directors and committee members. Final plans 
for the structure and initial operation of A.I.D. were com- 
pleted that night. 

The Conference opened on July 8, 1931. Registration and 
commitee meetings on organization was the business of the 
day. That evening, at the welcoming banquet tendered with 
the compliments of The Furniture Manufacturers Association 
of Grand Rapids, I saw a dream that had come true. Before 
a most distinguished and representative gathering that filled 
the grand ball room of the Pantlind Hotel, Mr. Brewer and 
Mr. Irwin extended the welcome of Grand Rapids. It was my 
privilege to introduce the Conference directors—Mr. Bach, 
Mr. Belmont, Miss Gheen, Mr. Kantack, Mr. Kleizer, Mr. 
Moore, Mr. Richardson, Mrs. Rogerson, Mrs. Sidley, Miss 
Sparks and Miss Stahle. Here for the first time I could men- 
tion the wonderful and unselfish work they had done and 
were continuing to do in our great project. They received a 
standing evation, and I’d have climbed up on stilts if really 
standing high could have shown how I felt about this fine 
group. 

The next week was filled with activity. Here are some news- 
paper headlines and magazine captions appearing at the time 
that tell the story— 


“Far Reaching Influence of Project To Be 
Felt In Homes Of Nation” 
“Conference Seen To Raise Cultural Level 
of Country” 

“Making Harmonious Interior Calls For 
The Specialist” 

“Apostles of Beauty in Daily Life Express Ideas” 
“Decorators Will Organize” 

“Nation Group Plan Gets O.K.” 
“Furniture Design Will Be Bettered” 
“Decorator Must Mold Public To Good Taste” 
“Yields Ideas To Expert and Layman” 
“Decorators Plan For National Body Gratifies Architects” 
“Decorators Get Organization Under Way” 
“Never Such a Show In U. S. Say Decorators At Exhibit” 
“Public Taste Is Being Elevated By Decorator” 
“Conference Affects Several Trades, 
Industries” 

“Officers To Be Elected Today By Decorators” 
“DECORATORS CLOSE CONFERENCE WITH 
HOPES REALIZED” 
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vance the art of interior design and decoration. Four regional 
round table discussions on the Training of the Decorator 
have been conducted by the Committee on Education, with 
the heads of schools and colleges, and heads of departments 
offering courses in interior design and decoration: in Chicago, 
1938; San Francisco, 1939, and New York, 1940, and 1945. 
Three of these proceedings have been published. 

A Bibliography on Interior Architecture and Decoration 
of a selected list of references, compiled under the direction 
of the Committee on Education, was published by the New 
York Public Library in 1938. 

The definition of a Decorator as defined by the Committee 
on Education and adopted by the Institute in 1935, reads: 
A Decorator is one who, by training and experience, 
is qualified to plan, design and execute interiors and 
their furnishings and to supervise the various arts and 

crafts essential to their completion. 

Student design competitions have been conducted by the 
Institute through its Educational Department since 1934 and 
have been circulated throughout the country. Thirteen pro- 
grams have been conducted in behalf of students in all schools 
in the United States in which courses in interior design are 
offered. Medals and cash prizes are awarded. 

For the benefit of the schools, the Committee on Education 
established minimum percentages of time for the subjects 
which would necessarily be included in a rounded course in 
interior design and decoration. This outline of a basic course, 
considered applicable in all organized courses of instruction, 
was adopted in 1935. 

The Institute has established a Code of Business Practices 
of mutual benefit in professional and trades relations and in 
the interests of the public. It will shortly publish a manual to 
contain data pertinent to the practice of interior design. 

The membership requirements in force, comparable to 
allied professions, are the result of years of study and 
numerous revisions. The classifications of members are: 
Active, Junior, Inactive, Associate, Honorary, Fellowship, Life. 
Students registered with the A.I.D. may become Junior 
members upon graduation from accredited schools and when 
engaged in the practice of interior design and decoration. 

Design programs are a major activity. Five annual compe- 
titions have been held, commencing 1946, open to all De- 
signers of fabrics, furniture, floor coverings, wall coverings 
and lighting; and to motion picture Set Decorators for their 
interior design settings. These annual design programs are 
for the purpose of giving recognition to the Designers for 
noteworthy contributions in good design each year. Citations 
of merit are awarded. 

Inter-professional exchange sessions were established in 
1946, for the purpose of creating a better understanding and 
closer “entente” between the Decorators, Architects, Land- 
scape Architects, Designers, Painters, Sculptors, Lighting Engi- 
neers, Color Technicians, and others, at which representatives 
of their respective organizations participated at annual and 
regional conferences. 

Philanthropic activities, past and present, include war 
work—for the raising of funds, decorating services at army, 
navy and air bases, camps’ recreation centers, barracks and 
hospitals, decorating advice to veterans of World War I 
and restoration of historic buildings, and continuous support 
of the American Red Cross, and other national and local 
organizations concerned with the welfare of all. 

Through its publicity and public relations department 
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effort is made to promote the Institute, its members, and all 
those engaged in the practice of interior design. 

Its Board of Trades Relations deals with matters of im- 
portance to the Institute and the Decorative Trades in the 
interests of all those concerned with the practice. This Board 
has functioned since 1948. 

The Institute is affiliated with The National Council For 
Historic Sites and Buildings, the American Federation of Arts, 
and the Inter-Society Color Council. It is presently identified 
with Fhe Committee on Government and Art, which was 
started in 1948 by a number of national art organizations to 
consider the whole question of the relation of the federal 
government and art in this country. It is also a member of 
the American Arbitration Association. 


Annual conferences have been held in Bermuda in 1932— 
Chicago in 1933—New York in 1934 and 1935—Mackinac 
Island, Michigan, in 1936—New York in 1937—Chicago in 
1938—San Francisco in 1939—New York in 1940—Boston 
in 1941—Chicago in 1942—New York in 1943, 1944, 1945 
and 1946—Boston in 1947—Los Angeles in 1948—New York 
in 1949 and 1950—and Grand Rapids, its birthplace, in 1951. 

Regional conferences have been held in Chicago, New York, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Providence, Williamsburg, Baltimore, 
Washington, D. C., Dallas, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Indian- 
apolis, Rochester, N. Y. and Grand Rapids. 

Funds established by the Institute include: The William 
R. Moore Benevolent Fund, in 1940, in the interests of the 
members; Rorimer Fund, 1940, for the furtherance of edu- 
cational programs and the Student Design Competitions; Ex- 
tension Fund, 1946, for the promotion of educational pro- 
grams and the continuance of the competitions in good design. 

Other activities, not to be forgotten, include a national 
photographic exhibition of members’ work which travelled 
for a year, 1932-1933; publication of a booklet entitled “For 
|You and Your Home”; publication of the A.I.D. Annual, 
| 1942; publication of a brochure “Yesterday * Today * To- 
| morrow”; three homefurnishings exhibitions held simultane- 
ously with the annual conferences in New York, 1949 and 
1950, and in Cedar Rapids, 1951; publication of several guide 
|books of sources of supply; round table discussions, forums, 














| lectures, and so on. 

Mrs. M. M. Girard, the Executive Secretary of the Institute, 
‘says: “An earnest start was made in the beginning to be 
| faithfully carried on by the changing Board of Governors, 
| We all worked together diligently toward the development 
|of the organization for the benefit of the Decorators and for 
greater good and understanding among all those with whom 
|the Decorators are concerned: the sources of supply, the 
| public, the press, the schools, and all those in allied pro- 
| fessions and trades. The seed of ‘united strength’ was planted 
|in 1931. Since that time the Institute has gained in numbers, 
from 563 in the first year, to 1265 in April, 1951. The 
Founders may well be proud of their accomplishments. 
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WANTED: INTERIOR DECORATORS: 


who will want to earn liberal commissions by recommending 
one of New York’s leading dry cleaning specialists of fine in- 
terior furnishings. You will receive commission on cach and 
every subsequent order received from clients you send us. Add 
to your income and afford your clients with fine cleaning care. 
Write or phone for more information to: Quality House, Inc. 
111 E. 129 St. N. Y. 35, N. Y. Lehigh 4-8750. 
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GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 30 APRIL TO 4 MAY 1951 * TRADE EXHIBITION 


Tw is a supplement to the May issue of Intefior Design magazine. It 
was so designed as to make it possible for the entire profession not attend- 
ing the conference to get a good basic idea of |the exhibitors and their 
products. In the center spread of the brochure ypu will find a floor plan 
of the trade exhibit. The back page of the broghure is a quality source 


listing of all the exhibitors and the number of each exhibitor’s space. 


The May issue of Interior Design is the 20th Anniversary issue of the 
AID and will be in the mails on May 15th. This brochure will be an 
integral part of the May issue. 
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CUSTOM HANDWEAVING 


WINDOW BLINDS 


Bamboo; reed; yarn; metallics. 
Accordion pleated; rolled; traversed. 


DRAPERY & UPHOLSTERY 


Sample books available 


GRACE RICHEY CLARKE STUDIO 


410 n. 15th Si. McAllen, Texas 














FEIKA IMPORTS, INC. 


1528 MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















Top 42x42 Height 13% 
Parquetry top of Swirl Mahogany panels 
and Fruitwood border 
Mahogany and Fruitwood combined 


fine Arts Nirniture Co. 
Grand Rapids 
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FORTUNY 


ELSIE McNEILL 


PRESIDENT 


509 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


FORTUNY PRINTS 


TRADITIONAL AND NEW TYPES 


TO THE TRADE 














F.. Regency Escritoire of rosewood with 
fall front and drawers under grill doors in 
base, from Bath, Somerset, England. Made 
1801 to 1804 by Thomas and George 
Seddon and bearing their original label. 
Size 4212" x 16%” x 63” high 
MALCOLM FRANKLIN 
INCORPORATED 
126 East Delaware Place, Chicago 








Drcelich-individualized 
upholstery leather is the preferred 
choice of leading decorators because 







of these indisputable facts: 


coler 


If the color appears in the 
spectrum we either have if or create 
it to order. The 25 Froelich- 
individualized colors enjoy prefer- 
ential status among the most 
distinguished decorators. 


beauty 


The somples you'll send for will 
speak for themselves. 










gully 


Naturally, since Carl Froelich 
supervises the processing of these 
top-grain skins. 


Dy Np welch leather craft company 


42 west sixteenth street, new york 11, new york 
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Circa 1790 
The tempo is modern. 
The inspiration is time tested. 
Our new hand-screened “Scattered Sticks” reproduced from 
an authentic documentary Javanese stencil from a noted 
Dutch Collection . . . one of several in this contemporary- 
flavored group. 
from the 


! DOCUMENT COLLECTION 


of 
WILLIAM J. GALLIGAN 


40 East 49th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Represented by: 
J. C. Milne, Southeastern States * R. Jacobs, Dallas & 
Houston °¢ Samuel M. Harrington, Chicago * James 
Stewart, Los Anagies * Robert E. Robson, San Francisco 
Gould M Cc pant Boston 
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GRAND RAPIDS BOOKCASE AND CHAIR CO. 
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DESTINATION . . . A Cockade Hand Print on 30” Everglaze* Chintz 





"Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


4 E. 53rd St., New York 22 « BOSTON « PHILADELPHIA « CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES 

















Count O'Dorsay lamp, in lead or gold leaf 
finith—38 inches high. Five other busts 
in this series. 


DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES ¢ PLASTIC 
FOLIAGE + MIRRORS « PICTURES 
GCCASIONAL FURNITURE 


HARGRI STUDIOS, INC. 


1237A MERCHANDISE MART> CHICAGO 54, ILL 
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511 East 72nd Street, New York 21, N. Y. 





Designers and Manufacturers of Individualized 
Coffee Tables—Screens—Picture Mirrors—Etc. 


DECORATOR'S ITEMS 


ASK FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 
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HITCHCOCK 

; * mirrors ° benches 

Made in the Original 
Hitchcock factory. 


Riverton (Hitchcocks-ville) - 
Connecticut 








THE HITCHCOCK CHAIR CO. 


Riverton (Hitchcocks-ville) Connecticut 












Wood Loom 






For draperies, window 
shades, room _ dividers, 
cornices and wall to wall 
covering. In natural and 
colors. Write for catalog 
“Inspirations for Interior 
Designers’. 
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This chair cover was designed and embroidered 
in our studio 


Special orders invited for quilting 
and needlework—needlepoint 
and repairs 


MARGIT HOCHSINGER 
STUDIO 


Under direction of Julius V. Roth 
672 RUSH STREET - CHICAGO 11, ILL. « SUPERIOR 7-0841 
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MODERN 


A distinctive group for living and 
dining room. Beautifully crafted 
of genuine mahogany and richly 
finished in Sahara Mahogany or 


a Cordovan. 

IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 

Founder Member Grand Rapids Furniture Makers Guild 


imperial Tables are made and sold in Canada 
under the name Dellcraft-imperial 
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INTERIOR DESIGN 
magazine . . . 


is edited and published 
solely for Interior Designers. 

By subscription only to 
the interior designing profession—no 


newstand distribution. 

















Exhibited at the 20th Con- ® 


ference of the American 
Institute of Decorators in 
Grand Rapids 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO INSPECT 

OUR EXCITING COLLECTION OF FURNITURE, 

FABRICS, FLOOR COVERINGS, WALLPAPER, 

LAMPS AND ACCESSORIES STYLED FOR 
CASUAL LIVING 


Designed by Everett Brown, A.1.D. 


PERMANENT STUDIOS 


1147 MERCHANDISE MART ° CHICAGO 54 





MAKERS OF AMERICA’S FINEST FURNITURI] 
FOR OVER SEVENTY YEARS 


Wholesale Displays 


4 , al A “- 
Most Complete Selections o¢ Fine Custom Furniture 
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Illustrated is one of six reproductions from the black and white 
engravings by PIRANESI. They are framed in crackled lacquer 
with marbleized mat and large brass ring hanger. 


No. J529-C32 11” x 14” OVERALL 





$3.75 ea LIST 


COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF FRAMED PICTURES 
SPECIAL FRAMING FOR EVERY TYPE OF PICTURE 


“Unsurpassed” 


Since 1898 


JARNOW & CO., ING. 


New York Showrooms: Factory and Office: 


225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 43-02 37th St., L. I. C. 


Decorators are welcome at our showrooms 
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ONTEMPORARY 





For the Living Room, 
Dining Room and Bedroom 
Designs by Paul T. Frankl. 
Available at fine stores 


and accredited decorators. 

















@) JOHNSON FURNITURE [}OMPANY 








Grand Rapids, Michigan 
and John Stuart Bidg., Fourth Ave. at 32nd S$t., New York 





Decorative 
F abries 


For Modern & Period Interiors 





An excellent selection of stock 
items. Also textures dyed to 


order, prints made to order. 





julore—_~ 


13 East 53rd Street New York 22 PLaza 8-1884 








#2 BOSTOW............. Gould Crosby, 420 Boylston St. 
@ DALLAS.......... ike Abernathy, 2715 Fairmount St. 
i CHICAGO...Chicago Fabrics, 6-120 Merchandise Mart 
Ee LOS ANGELES. ..James Stewart, 143 N. Robertson Blvd. 
#2 SAN FRANCISCO....... Frederick Bruns, 442 Post St. 







































| ENGLISH REGENCY 


from our SUTTON SQUARE Collection 





BUFFALO CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON LOS ANGELES 

































fabrics. 
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ARMAND LEE& CO. 
828 North Wells St. si 


—- 
f 


25 craftsmen combining 500 years experience 














DECORATIVE TEXTILES 


TRADITIONAL AND MODERN 
MADE TO ORDER 





FABRICS 


TAFFETAS 
SATINS 
DAMASKS 


TEXTURES 
TRIMMINGS 


FRINGES 
EDGINGS 
CORDS 


F 2M TASSELS 
NEW > 


YORK 





SINCE 1893 


EDWARD MAAG 


CORPORATION 


46 West 23rd St., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
OREGON 5-3530 
DOAK, STOWE, GEORGE STEINFELD 


266 CEDAR SPRINGS AVE. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


JOAN L. MAAG 
MEMBER OF A. I. D. 


DEREK FAIRMAN 
445 POWELL ST. 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 











MARTIN-SENOUR 
NU-HUE COLORS 


THE NU-HUE 
COLOR SYSTEM 


for rapid selection of over 2,000 
individualized colors, comparison of 
colors and invention of harmonies. 


NU-HUE COLOR CHIPS 


for specifications and record 


keeping. 
e 


NU-HUE CUSTOM 
COLOR PAINTS 


for the very finest interior 





decoration. 
. 


MARTIN-SENOUR PAINTS 


2520 Quarry St., Chicago 8. Ill. * Color for the American Home 
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Ameriea’s 
Foremost 
Collection 


of Modern 


Furniture 


Designs by Nelson @ Eames @ Noguchi 


Herman Miller 


ZEELAND, MICHIGAN 


furniture co. 


showrooms—exhibitors building, grand rapids 
one park ave, new york 
622 merchandise mart, chicago 
8806 beverly boulevard, los angeles 

















american 
institute of 
decorators’ 


show - may 1951 














Television swivel chair. 
W. 2”, O 32°, 4. 2". 


From a complete, comprehen- 
sive group of traditional and 
modern living room pieces. 






















MUELLER 


600 Monroe Ave., N.W. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 





Wm E” Que 


Old Stone Mill 
Adams, Mass. 


P® , NEW YORK SHOWROOM: 515 Madison Ave. 
"Brookvale Toile” 







init il 








MAY 1951 
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CALYPSO 
Complete 
panel 
$39.00 

* 
Brick 
Pattern 


$8.50 
per roil 
2 


Write Today 


for Details 





REMIEN 


63 W. Grand Avenue 








An exciting new hand print in seven 
glorious colors that seem to fill a room 
with the spice-scented charm of the 
Indies. . . . Two horizontal sections 
make a panel 7 feet long by 56 inches 
high. Illustrated with it is REMIEN’S 
hand printed brick design—a delightful 
wall and dado pattern coming in 5 yard 
rolls of red, tan or gray. 


KUHNERT CO. 


CHICAGO 10 = WHitehall 4-2500 














The new, casual furniture styled 
for American Living. 


GRAND RAPIDS CHAIR COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, 


MICHIGAN 


Founder Member Grand Rapids Furniture Makers Guild 


Associated Companies: 
CHARLES R. SLIGH CO. + SLIGH-LOWRY FURNITURE CO. 
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SUN VERTIKAL BLINDS SHOW 
NEW WINDOW TREATMENT 


An unusual window treatment that combines curtains, draperies, and 
blinds in one unit, and which may be taken down, washed, and put 
back in place, without ironing, in just 20 minutes proved to be one 
of the outstanding displays at the Grand Rapids Show. 

Called “Sun-Vertikals” these revolutionary new blinds have vertical 
louvers of Celanese Multicord* and are available in 28 Decorator 
colors or combination of colors to harmonize with any decorating 
scheme. 

Sun Vertikals are decorative and suitable for offices, hotels, schools 


and stores as well as homes. pai? ‘ 
For more information on this new “Decorators Dream” write direct to. 


SUN VERTIKAL BLIND COMPANY 
P.O. Box 112 Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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THE UNUSUAL IN ANTIQUE 














One of a pair of fine empire mahogany Bergeres. Circa 1810 
One of a pair of regency mahogany Pedestals. Circa 1820 


SYMONS galleries, .™ 


ALFRED PHILLIPS, President 


22 East 55th St. + N.Y. 22,N.Y. + PL. 3-3842 
MEMBER OF ART AND ANTIQUE DEALERS LEAGUE OF AMERICA 

















TEXTILEATHER 
UPHOLSTERY MATERIALS 
OPEN NEW FIELDS FOR 


CREATIVE DESIGN 


TOLEX* Plastic Leathercloth Upholstery in the 
colors, finishes, qualities and weights to give 
you original, arresting effects. 


* All-Vinyl Plastic Uph ™ un 
TOLON where an Bi Bos oy — — 9 comemmens 


TOLAVON 2cinforced All-Plastic Upholstery— 


the first real replacement for high 
grade leather 


designed for lifetime wear 
REVELR y* Sealed-in Patterns in All-Plastic Uphol- 
. stery—new effects particularly adaptable 
to interior design and decoration. 


TEXTILEATHER CORPORATION 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Space No. 1—20th Annual Conference, American Institutc of Deco- 
rators, Civic Auditorium, Grand Rapids, Mich., May 1 to 4, 1951. 


“Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 











SHOWROOMS 


Kneedler-Fauchere 
1122 Sutter Street 
San Francisco, California 


Interiors for Living 
1147 Merchandise Mart 
Chicago, Iilinois 
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Maintenance Costs 


Thirty-one new 
patterns in the 
Varlar line—now 
over 150 inspired 
prints to help 
execute your 
decorating ideas ! 
And Varlar, you 
know, is the stain- 
proof wall covering 
that washes like new 
up to 25,000 times. 
Even “indelible” 
stains wash off with 
soap and water. 
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VARLAR 
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See the new 
textures and tones 
—the prints and 
patterns designed 
to make your 
decorating 
schemes 
outstanding. 
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Exhibit No. 26 


PAUL B. VICTORIUS 


1413 WEST MAIN STREET, CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 
(formerly of London, England) 


Illustrative 

of the rare and 
interesting pieces 
in the Vernay 
collection of 
18th Century 





furniture. Owner of the largest stock of old 
decorative prints in America, includ- 

George III mahogany revolving dumbwaiter ing the stock of The Vanity Fair Car- 
with three tiers—top one with scalloped toon Company of London, England - 


moulded edge, two lower ones with dished 


: : : , Publisher of restrike views; American o 
edge. Tiers revolve on a cabriole tripod with Cities chests Geenselies enoatin 
duck bill feet and castors. Height 29”, di- o sd abe lenesrag: ” — 
ameter of top 26”. 1770-1780. prints - Manufacturer of very fine pic- 


ture frame moulding used in framed 
pictures and custom framing - Distri- 


bution in the better shops with appro- 
[ Nn a y priate styling for specific interiors. 
SOARES Se RR 


OLD ENGLISH FURWITURE, SILVER, PORCELAIN POTTERY AMO GLASSWARE 


124 East 55th Street, New York 22 
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CABINET ET } MAKERS 


10 » bnane ase teas. gy owl 


Executive Offices: 
EXHIBITORS BUILDING, GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
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Manufacturers of French Provincial Furniture 


Richard JM heel horight 


CORPORATED 
22/7 EAS 56TH STREET * Hyd YORK 22 
Ploza 8-27 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES DALLAS 


Robertson & Beverly Blvd d SM 









REHAM STREET © BOSTO? 





CHAR AK 








